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We insert the entire journal of the proceedings of 
the General Convention of farmers and manufacturers, 
and other friends of domestic industry, which assembled 
at Harrisburg on the 30th ult. in consequence of an invi- 
tation from the Pennsylvania society for the promotion of 
manufactures and the mechanic arts. 

The right of the people, personally, or through dele- 
gates appointed by them, peaceably to meet together and 
consult with one another on subjects interesting to them, 
and respeetfully to petition for a redress of their griev- 
ances, will not be denied by the most despotic disciples 
of the new political school; and that all things were done 
with *‘decency and order” at Harrisburg, the severest 
enemies of the American system will feel themselves 
compelled to acknowledge. The fiery denunciations of 
m olitical partizans, and the night-mare visions 
of some who behold ruin in the suecesstul labor of our 
own citizens, have been dissipated by the moderation and 
talent gathered in this convention; and the courtesy and 
good will which the members extended to one another, 
with the magnanimity displayed towards a bitter opposition 
to them and their principles, will not fail to have a pow- 
erful effect upon the thinking people of the U. States.— 
After a liberal exchange of individual viewsand a rich 
pouring out of practical knowledge, the convention adopt- 
ed a simple and modest memorial to the national legisla- 
ture, respectfully soliciting attention to matters of great 
moment to themselves and those whom they had the 
honor to represent; and there was not a member present 
who, publicly or privately, threatened a dissolution of the 





union, even though the subjects of the petition should be ; May last. 
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sources and the wants of our country, and in whatever re~ 
lates to the welfare and harmony of its parts, more inti- 
mately united in a common interest than many believe. 
And all who attended the convention will long remember 
the new and valuable associations which they formed. — 
We niet and parted with the best dispositions of the l1- 
man heart, 

The address to the people of the United States is not 
yet prepared, but will appear as soon as time and opper- 
tunity is allowed to collect and arrange the various statis- 
tical facts obtained, or yet to be furnished, in relation to. 
the domestic concerns and internal commerce of our 
country; and it is hoped that these, when collected, will 
have some considerable tendency to enlighten the public 
| mind on subjects most interesting to the public prosperity. 

The governor of the state of Pennsylvania honored the 
convention with his presence, and his kind d nt te 
the members won their universal esteem. Mr. Ritner 
received a well-deserved vote of thanks for the urbanity 
and moderation with which he performed the duties of 
the chair, and displayed his knowledge of parliamentary 
usages. To the people of Harrisburg also, the convention 
stands indebted for all those courtesies which the brief pe- 
riod of its session and the pressure of business before it, 
allowed the members to receive. 

—ers 

TRIALS FOR MURDER. An unusual degree of excitement, 
has been created in the public mind by the trial at Alba- 
ny, N. Y. on the 25th ult. of Jesse Strang, alias Orton, for 
the murder of Mr. John Whipple, of that city, on the 7th 

Strang, though aman of tolerable education 


disregarded by congress, as it is fashionabie with certain; and of respectable parentage, was residing in the family 


persons todo when anticipating aredress of the grievances 
of which we complain! and any remark shewing suck a 
disposition—manifesting the shadow of an inclination to 
obtain the objects desired otherwise than by the reasona- 
bleness and rightfulness of them, would have been treated 
with blasting indignation and withering contempt by the 
convention. There are many names in the list of members 
to which we might appeal for the justice of this remark— 
of persons venerable for their years, admired for their ta- 
lents, revered for their virtues, whose lives have erected 
for them pyramids of honestfame. Let others profit by this 
example: and each of us recollect that, in supporting our 
own opinions, we establish the right of others to main- 
tain their’s—using the language of gentlemen and patriots. 
We hold it further, that this convention was as “leyiti- 
mate”? asa meeting of the legislature of a state, else the 
language of our constitution is false—and that the con- 
vention had just the same right to pronounce upon the 
propriety nd necessity of encouraging the domestic in- 
dustry, as that body possessed it which has resolved pro- 
fection to be unconstitutional! But the convention re- 
frained. They could not themselves doubt the propriety 
of their own proeeedings, and refused to impeach the mo- 
tives or find fault with the conduct of others. 

A majority of the members of the convention, we be- 
lieve, were agriculturalists—several of them persons who 
till their own luxuriant fields or feed their own numerous 

locks with their own hands—many distinguished for 
sound and discriminating judgment, and possessed of 
great practical knowledge, and some of high rank as ora- 
torsand statesmen. But this was not atalking body. It 
was made up of business-men, who had retlected deeply 
upon the subjects which had Drought them together, and 
much discussion would only have been a waste of time. 
Hence the promptitude of action—the minds of most per- 
sons immediately grasping a proposition when presented 
for consideration. But some of the short speeches de- 


livered, and the free and delightful private intercourse 

that prevailed among the members, with the mutual good 

will and kind feeling which they entertained for one 

angther, elicited a mass of information the fruits of which 

will hereafter appear im a better undem#anding of the re- 
Vou. XXX{1——-No. 25. 


of Mr. Whipple in the capacity ofa servant, during which 
period an improper iutimacy tock place between him and 
Whipple’s wite, whois represented as being very igno- 
rant aad of a weak and frivolous character, though con- 
nected with one ofthe most worthy and wealthy families 
of Albany. Strang had frequently declared his deter- 
mination to Mrs. W. to destroy her husband; and on 
the return of Mr. Whipple from a short journey, he 
mounted a shed and shot Mr. Whipple through a win- 
dow ofthe room in which he was sitting at atable. The 
testimony was most conclusive, and the jury, after hav- 
ing received a charge from the judge, returned a verdict 
of guilty. 

The prisoner, throughout the trial, appeared like one 
who had made up his mind to meet an inevitable and hor- 
rid fate, and when his doom was pronounced by a jury of 

his country, searcely a muscle moved or a change of 
countenance told the workings of a mind that had led 
him on to ruin, 

After the trial of Strang, Mrs. Elsie Whipple was ar- 
raigned at the bar as an accessary to the murder of her 
husband—the circumstances adduced in evidence prove 
her to have been regardless of all ties of affection, and of 
having been guilty of the most debasing infidelity. On 
her trial a point of law was discussed, questioning the ad- 
missibility of the evidence of Strang,who had already been 
convicted, and the judge having decided that it would he 
improper to receive it, as it would 
claim to pardon, the jury, without further deliberation, 
acquitted the prisoner, ‘Thus consigning her to the hor- 
rors of a living death, in the reflection that her departure 
from the path of virtue has caused her husband to de- 
seend to an untimely grave, and blasted her own name 
with infamy. Strang has been sentenced to be hung on 
the 24th of this month. 

During the trial of Mrs. Whipple, attachments weré 
issued against Mr. Stone, the editor of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, and Mr. Sparhawk, of the New 
York American, who were engaged as reporters, for a 
contempt of court, in giving publicity to the proceedings 
contrary to the orders of the comm. “ Mr. Stone madp’an 
affidavit in which he stated that it had not been his inten- 





ive him an implied. 
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tion to do any thing contrary to the order passed by the 
court, but that having inquired of the counsél for the pri- 
soners how long the trials would probably last, he had 

verned himself according to the information they gave 

im, and had transmitted his notes of the trial to New 
York to be published, supposing that his paper could not 
reach Albany until after the conclusion of the. trials. 
Judge Duer accepted the affidavit as perfectly satisfactory, 
-_ directed the order against Mr. Stone to be discharg- 
e ° 

Mr. Sparhawk was permitted to retain his situation as 
reporter, in consequence of his having transmitted to his 
employer, with the minutes of the proceedings, the order 
ofthe court prohibitipg their publication until the termi- 
nation of the trial. An attachment was however issued 
against the proprietor of the American, Mr. Charles 
King, who having taken measures to assure the court that 
the violation of the order was unintentional, it was dis- 
charged. 

Judge Duer issued the order on the grounds that the 
public mind might become prejudiced by a perusal of the 
testimony in the case of Strang. 





Cotomsra. A letter from Carthagena, says a New 
York paper, dated the 12th ultimo has been received, 
which states, that Bolivar was to proceed for Carthagena 
on the 16th, accompanied by about 1,200 troops. ‘The 
whole number of troops in the place, including those in 
the garrison, was only 3,700. 

Tne FRENCH FRIGATE, La Circe, arrived in Hampton 
Roads on the 30th ult. with thirty-five persons on her sick 
list. ‘The surgeon and nine of her crew had died on the 
passage from St. Jago. The crew have been landed at 
Craney Island, where every kind and hospitable attention 
has been shown them by th > officers at fortress Munroe 
and the citizens in the neighborhood, and it is hoped that 
in a short time time they will be restored to health. The 
conduct of col. Gratiot, in contributing to the necessities 
of the sick, has called forth the acknowledgments of the 
French consul. 





MeELANcuoLy. Three young ladies at Cumberland 
Hill, R. I. Emma, Louisa and Frances Ballou, walked to 
a pond, on the 9th ult. the banks of which were very 
steep. Louisa, in stooping, lost her balance, and fell in- 
to the water, about fifteen feet deep. Emma, extend- 
ing a hand to her relief, was immediately drawn in, and 
the feelings of the unfortunate Frances prompted her to 
plunge after her companions. A lady who was present, 
(Mrs. Frost), succeeded in relieving Emma from this 
perilous situation, and her cries summoning some per- 
sons to their aid, Louisa was also taken from the water— 
but im the mean time, the ill-fated Frances had sunk to 
rise no more. 

Miss Sudam, an amiable and interesting young lady, 
of New York city, on a visit to ‘l'renton falls, was preci- 
pitated from the top of the great fall into the abyss below. 
t La body was recovered with difficulty, and interred at. 

‘tiea. —_— 

CANAL NAVIGATION. A steam boat has been built in 
Philadelphia, admirably calculated for canal navigation. 
‘The great objection urged against navigating canals with 
steam boats is that the ripple often injured the banks and 
‘caused them to overflow; but the above boat in passing 
through the water leaves little or no ripple behind her; 
and the Philadelphia papers say that what has been a de- 
sideratum in canal navigation may be considered as sup- 
plied, as a boat built on the same principle would do no 
more injury to the banks than one drawn by horses. 

The above boat was built under the direction of Mr. 
Costell, and is intended to ply between Philadelphia and 
Reading. 

PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. The survey of the Pennsyl- 
vania canal route from Easton along the valley of the De- 
Jaware to Philadelphia, has been commenced. If, on 
examination, the engineer shall estimate the cost of this 
entire canal not to exceed 12,000 dollars per mile, so 
much of the line as will amount to 100,000 dollars is to 
neimmediately let out on contract, and the work will be 
commenced the present season. It is confidently believ- 
ed, frome the progress made, that the estimate will come 
within the above restriction. 





Water power. We have been much amused dur. 
ing the present week, says the Black Rock Gazette, in 
observing the quantity of labor and variety of functions 
performed by a small water wheel at the foot of our har. 
bor. In laying the foundation of a flouring mill, between 
(and partly in) the river on the one side, and the canal op 
basin on the other, it became necessary to excavate a pit 
about 100 feet long and 60 broad, to the depth of 8 or § 
feet below the poe: Fm of the basin, and 3 or 4 below the 
river, and to drive a large number of piles in the bottom, 
for walls to rest on. To facilitate these operations, the 
wheel of which we have spoken, was constructed. [t 
carries two pumps, (to discharge the water that leaks 
through the coffer dam in the pit), each of which 
has a box nine inches diameter, makes 30 strokes, and 
discharges a hogshead in a minute. It works, at the 
same time, a piling machine, which has a cast iron ham. 
mer, weighing 500 pounds, and a fall of 30 feet, and 
makes three strokes in a minute, and it also carries two 
large grindstones, (fine and coarse), for the convenience 
of the numerous mechanics employed near this place. 

It is truly diverting to see the little wheel, [which wit) 
its whole apparatus, cost but about $75], at work froin 
morning till night, ‘‘as busy as a bee,” in pumping, driv- 
ing piles, and turning grindstones, all at the same time, 
without requiring either rest or refreshment, and saving 
the labor of at least 30 men. After this little factotum 
has completed its present engagements, one of our ‘men 
of notions”’ from the east, has undertaken to instruct it in 
the art of manufacturing pails and window shashes, and 
turning wooden dishes. 





France. The Paris Constitutionnel gives the following 
article, most of the calculations of which are taken from 
the third part of the memoires de G. J. Ouvrard, just 
published: : F . 

France is at present something smaller than it was in 
1789, and has lost almost all the colonies it then posses- 
sed. 

In 1789 the taxes and revenue were 475,284,000 fi. and 
the expenditure 532,598,000 fr. 

In 1827 the taxes and revenues are 916,668,724 fr. and 
the expenditure 915,773,042 fr. ’ . 

The national debt, as well consolidated as life annul- 
ties, was 225,000,000 fr. in 1789, and there was no sinking 
fund. 

The national debt in 1827, is only 204,840,121 fr. of 
which the sinking fund has already absorbed 35,775,34: 
francs. 

The civil list and expenditures of the royal family were, 
in 1789, very nearly what they are in 1827. 

The general expenditure of the departments of war, 
the marine, the finances and the interior, are not greater 
at present than in 1789. 

There are moreover in 1827 

The expenses of worship, which, in 1789, were not 
at the charge of the state, but in 1827, amount t 
32,675,000 fr. sda . 

The expenses of the judicial system which are 18,82), 
634 fr. - 

And the pensions, amounting to 59,067,175 fr. in 182°, 
were only 30,000,000 fr. in 1789. . 

But these three sums combined yield only a total o! 
110,567,819 fr. and not the 382,175,042 fr. which form 
the difference between the expenses of 1789 and those ol 
1827. 

Since the restoration, ministers — pes from thie 
country, by way of taxation, 12,017,383, y. 

Out of this = the war department absorbed 3,215, 
#94, 264 fr. and yet the military state of France, which 's 
far inferior to that of other powers, presents an effec- 
tive force greatly below that set forth in the estimates; 
our fortresses are not repaired, and the materiel of the 
army is incomplete. —- 

The marine department has received 707,915,977 tr. 
These grants have been expended, and yet in seme 
carried to inventory at the restoration have deteriorate?. 
France has more vessels fit for nothing but to be broken 
up, than she has of those that are sea-worthy. 4 

The department of the interior has had in the above 
space of time 291,268,106 fr. With this money Fae 
canals have been-begun, and in great part abandoned; th 
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been necessary to devote large sums to repair it; and the 
other high roads greatly neglected. 

Under the empire, which had 137 departments, the 
budgets of the first thirteen years of the present century 
yielded a total of 8,922,237,693 fr. and the thirteen years 
following 12,017,146, 107 fr. 

The former sum divided equally among the 137 de- 
partments of the empire, reduce the quota of each de- 
partment to about 65,130,000fr. The second carries 
that of each of the eighty-six departments of which the 
kingdom now consists, to 139,700,000 fr. 

he debt of England amounts to more than half its 
revenue. In this situation she meets an expenditure much 
more considerable than ours; all the branches of the 
ublic service are endowed with most ample grants.— 
Vith us, the national debt requires only one fifth of the 
revenue, and not only the four-fifths afford no surplus, 
but leave a deficit to pay, although the public service is 
in a state of suffering. 

After having paid all Europe, England, even since 1814, 
has abolished the war impost, called mcome tax. Our 
ministers have kept up all the taxes, direct and indirect. 
The 50 additional centimes, established in 1813, and con- 
tinued in 1815, are paid at present as in the days of ca- 
lamity, when they were laid on the people. ‘The taxes 
of the conquering republic pursue us in all the transac- 
tions subject to enregisterment; and the unfortunate man 
condemned to a fine in our days of peace, is still burden- 
ed with that terrible deceme on all judicial acts, which 
was established in order to make war with all Europe. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. ‘The National Gazette co- 
pies the annexed article from the London Literary Ga- 
zette, and hopes that the essay in question may be trans- 
Jated for this country: 

*‘The Parisian society of Christian Morals held its 
annual meeting on the 25th May. It had offered the 
premium of a gold medal for the best essay on the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. ‘There were eleven candi- 
dates; but the memoir of Mr. Charles Lucas obtained 
the prize, as it had previously done from the society of 
Genoa. His essay is curious, and highly interesting. — 
He considers the subject in every possible point of view; 
and decides that capital punishment is at once irreligious, 
impolitic and even useless, fer the prevention of crime. 
Mr. Lucas is a young barrister of the French bar; his 
essay does equal honor to his head and his heart, and 
must be admired even by those who deduce a different 
conclusion from the premises.” 





STATE OF CRIMEIN France. The keeper of the seals 
had just laid before the king a general statement of the 
administration of criminal justice throughout the king- 
dom, durmg the year 1826. ‘The following are the prin- 
cipal results— 

6,988 accused persons forthcoming, and 603 absentees; 
in all 7,591 accused persons, were arraigned before the 
court of assizes. Out of this number 2,630 were acquit- 
ted, and 4,358 condemned, namely— 





To death 156 
To the galleys for life 291 
To the galleys tor a term 1,139 
To reclusion 1,22 
To stand in the pillory 5 
To banishment . 1 
To civie degradation 1 
To imprisonment with or without fine 1,487 
Persons under 16 years old to be detained for a 
given number of years in the house of correction 56 
Total 4,358 


Out of 159,740 accused persons arraigned before the 
tribunal of correctional police, 26,356 were acquitted, and 
134,384 condemned, namely— 





To imprisonment for a year and upwards 6,004 
Ditto for lessthan a year 21,285 
Fine 107 ,087 
Captains interdicted 8 

Total 134,384 


Offences of the press are included with other offences. 
As the greater number of them were committed in Paris, 
all the judgments pronounced during 1826, by the tribu- 


nal of the Seine, are presented in a separate table. Out 
of 184 persons implicated in 69 affairs relative to the 
| Peas or book-selling, 85 were acquitted, 53 fined and 

sentenced to fine andimprisonment. Out of 43 werks 
prosecuted, (books, journals or memoirs), 24 were con- 
demned, -— 

Gattry staves. A French paper, giving an account 
of the arrival at Toulon on the 15th of May, of 370 men 
condemned to the gallies, states that the first thing done 
was, to put an iron ring on the foot of each, as they were 
detached in succession from the chain with which they 
were linked together during their march. They were 
then stripped aioe, and their hair was cut. In this state 
they were marched across a piece of ground to a tent 
where two large tubs are placed in which they are wash- 
ed. Asthey walk along, it is easy to recognize the ope 
cipal offenders, and those who are sentenced for life by 
the brands which appear on their bodies. They are 
washed by other prisoners selected for that purpose, who 
also search their clothes for money, which they some- 
times attempt to conceal in their mouths, and other parts 
of their body. If only to the amount of 10 frances are 
found, they are allowed to keep that much; but any larger 
sum is deposited in the chest of the gallies, and after- 
wards applied to their wants. On this occasion, two 20 
frane pieces were found in the mouth of one man. One 
of the prisoners employed in stripping the new comers, 
found on one of them a purse, which he endeavored to 
conceal in his hand. The owner did not venture to com- 
plain loudly, but an officer of the guard suspecting the 
trick, forced him to open his clenched fist, and took the 
purse from him. He was bastinadoed, and sent on board 
a boat, into which he went half growling and half laugh- 
ing. After being washed and inspected, the unfortunate 
men were dressed in the prison clothing, and put on the 
tatal red cap. An immense crowd was collected to see 
these operations, and a great proportion of the spectators 
consisted of women of the lower class. 





Tuer EMIGRATING CrEEK InpiaNs: The delegation of 
Creek Indians, who passed up the Arkansas about two 
months ago, under the direction of col. Brearley, for 
the purpose of exploring the country west of this terri- 
tory, preparatory to the commencement of the emigra- 
tion of the nation from the state of Georgia, returned to 
this place, on ‘Thursday morning last. 

We learn, from col. B. that his party proceeded to 
Fort Gibson, where they procured horses, and sat out. 
from thence to explore the country west of our territo- 
rial limits. ‘Their route lay on the north side ot the Ar- 
kansas during the first four days of their journey, when 
they crossed it, and pursued a southwest direction across 
the several forks of the Canadian, to the main branch of 
that river, which forms the Choctaw line, and from thence 
in various directions to the mouth of Grand river, and 
thence down to their starting place. We are pleased to 
learn, from col. B. that the country which they explored, 
far exceeded their most sanguine expectations, and that 
the opinion of the deputation who accompanied him is, 
that it is by far the best adapted to their purposes of any 
they have seen. ‘This opinion, he thinks, will induce an 
immediate and large emigration trom the Creek nation; 
and he expects to be able to conduct out some 3,000 or 
upwards in the course of the ensuing autumn or winter. 

Col. B. has determined to commence the first location 
of his Indians on the north bank of the Arkansas, im- 
mediately west of the territorial lme, and about eight 
miles west of fort Gibson, and he has already made ar- 
rangements for the erection of suitable buildmgs for the 
accommodation of the first emigrants who may arrive. 
[.2rk. Gazette. 

Emrerants. The Boston Traveller has received Ha- 
lifax dates to the 15th ultime. 

The distress of the emigrants landed in Halifax dur- 
ing the season, is represented as being melancholy in the 
extreme. There are at present about 500 persons depen- 
dent upon the public charity, some of whom are suller- 
ing from disease, and others confined in the poor-house. 
Death is daily thinning their numbers. Meiety forty 
have died since their landing. Fiven those who are free 
from sickness, are so enfeebled and emaciated from the 
effects of the voyage across the Atlantic, that they are 








totally unable to work, and unless charity should hold 
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out to them her benevolent meed, the consequences \chussetts, New York, New Saaqene, New Jersey, 


might in many instances be fatal. 
he same is said of those emigrants who have been 

landed in large numbers in St. Johns, Miramichi, and P. 
Edward’s island. Numerous instances of misery and 
suffering among them, are sufficient to touch the most 
obdurate heart. Whole families have travelled across 
the country from Miramichi to Fredericton in search 
of work, with nothing to subsist upon, save the scanty 
contents of a knapsack, and the charity of the settlers 
among whom they passed. ; 

The season in the British provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, &c. is said to be in the =. degree 
favorable to the hopes of the husbandman. No prospect 
for ten years has equalledthe present. 

The typhus fever and measles prevail ina most dis- 
tressing degree among the Irish emigrants at New Found- 
land. A letter describes the mortality as truly appal- 
ling. The contagion was brought to the country by se- 
veral vessels with Irish passengers, on board of which it 
was engendered by the éith, and pestilential exhalations 
arising from the crowded state of their holds. The 
restrictions for regulating the number of passengers 
to be taken by each ship being now removed, they 
seemed to have been crowded on board literally as 
thick as they could stow, men, women and children, 
promiscuously. Since their arrival, not a day was pas~ 
sed without witnessing the death of numbers of these 
wretched beings, of diseases contracted on the passage. 
One morning thirty were lying dead at once. 





Commence or CayuGa take. The following results 
are obtained from a statement, which has been compiled 
from separate statements furnished by most of the mer- 
chants in this village, and onthe shores of the Cayuga 
lake. It is not pretended that it embraces the whole of 
the commerce of this lake, but enough is embraced to 
show the importaffce of that commerce, and the large 
amount of toll it must necessarily pay upon the Erie 
canal; and that a smail expenditure, in pursuance of the 
law already passed, to facilitate the communication be- 
tween the lake and the canal, by a side cut from the up- 
per to the lower bridge at the foot of the lake, will not 
be misplaced. 

$39,984 bushels of wheat have been this year taken 
from the Cayuga lake on to and through the Erie canal 
—34,450 bushels have been taken from this village— 
36,000 from Ludlowville—20,000 from Trumansburg, 

LC. 

Within the same time, 8,355 barrels of flour 3,855 of 
which from Ithaca. 

3,272 barrels of whiskey—1,155 from Ithaca. 

5,945 barrels of pork—150from Ithaca. 

352 tons of potash—189 from Ithaca. 

440 tons of butter, lard, &c.—164 from Ithaca. 

10,430,000 shingles—9,953,000 from Ithaca. 

3,851,000 feet of boards—6, 221,000 from Ithaca. 

15 tons of hops from Ithaca, and other articles not enu- 
merated. 

These statements show an amount of 33,165 tons of 
produce taken from various ports of the Cayuga lake on 
the canal this year—11,005 tons of which is from this vil- 
lage. 

3.912 tons of merchandise have within the same time 
been brought through the canal to various ports on the 
Cayuga lage—2,071 tons of which have been brought to 
Ithaca. 

Exclusive of the above, 18,131 barrels of salt have been 
brought from the canal on to the Cayuga lake—9,880 bar- 
rels of which to this place. 

'T’-he above is intended to show only the commerce of 
the Jake as connected with the canal and of course does 
not include the plastemtradé, &c. in a different direction. 

[ithaca Journal. 


GENERAL CONVENTION, 
OF AGRICULTURALISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, AND 
OTHERS FRIENDLY TO THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND SUP- 
PORT OF TRE DOMESTIC INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 


STaTss. 
MONDAY, JULY 30, 1827. 
Ata meeting of delegates from the several states of 
“onnecticut, Delaware, Kengucky, Marvland, Massa 





Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and Virgi- 
nia, convened at the capitol in Harrisburg, on Monday 
the 30th day of July, 18927, 

On motion of Mr. Carey, Josrrpa Rirnen, esq. of 
Pennsylvania, was called to the chair, and 

On motion of Mr. Hoberts, J. C. Wright and Red- 
wood Fisher were appointed secretaries, pro tempore. 
«The names of de — appointed from the different 
states being called, the following gentlemen appeared and 
produced the certificates of their appointment, viz: 

Connecticut—Henry Watson, Gideon Welles, Thomas 
S. Perkins, James MeClellan, John A. Taintor, Lemuel 
Hurlbut, Francis McLean. 

Delaware—Dr. A. Naudain, Andrew Gray, John Hig- 
gins, Philip Reybold. 

Kentucky—John Harvie, George Robertson, Richard 
H. Chinn, James Cowan. 

Maryland—Hezekiah Niles, Edward Gray, James 
Sykes, Wm. Meeteer, John Patterson, Frisby Tilgh- 
man, Otho H. Williams, Franklin Anderson. 

Massachusetts—Bezaleel Taft, jun. James Shepherd, 
Joseph E. Sprague, Abbot Lawrence, Samuel D, Colt, 
Jonas B. Brown, Joseph Strong. 

New York—Eleazer Lord, Peter Sharp, James Tall- 
—— Robert Denniston, Abraham H. Schenck, Samuel 
M. _— George Tibbits, David Russel, Richard 
Keese, Ebenezer B. Sherman, John B, Yates, John 
Brown, Alvin Stewart, Peter S. Smith, Jesse Buel, 
Enos T. Throop, Francis Granger, Cyrenus Chapin. 

New Hampshire—Samuel Bell, Ichabod Bartlett, Eze- 
kiel Webster, Samuel Smith, Asa Freeman. 

New Jersey—Issac Andruss, Robert G. Johnson, Looe 
Baker, Philip Fine, jr. Wm. Halsted, jr. Charles Ken- 
sey, John Colt, Abraham Godwin, jr. James Matlack. 

Ohio—Thomas Ewing, David Begges, John Mellvain, 
Bezaleel Wells, Wm. R. Dickinson, James Wilson, John 
C. Wright. 

Pennsylvania—Charles J. Ingersoll, Mathew Carey, 
Charles Huston, Walter Forward, Jonathan Roberts, 
Daniel Montgomery, Joseph Patterson, Joseph Ritner, 
James Todd, Wm. Clark, David Deianshc Samuel 
Baird, William P. Maclay, Alexander Reed, Redwood 
Fisher. 

Rhode Island—Ashur Robbins, James Rhodes, David 
Wilkmmson, John Farnum. 

Vermont— William. Jarvis, Rollin C. Mallary, Elijah 
Paine, William Hal}, Heman Allen. 

Virgima—Samuel Sprigg, Jesse Edgington. 

Mr. Carey then moved that the convention proceed to 
the election of president; whereupon Joseph Ritner, esq. 
of Pennsylvania, was unanimously elected president of 
the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, it was resolved, that two 
vice presidents be appointed; whereupon, Jesse Buel, 
esq. of New York, and Frisby Tilghman, esq. of Mary- 
land, were unanimously elected vice presidents. 

On motion it was resolved, that two secretaries of this 
ecnvention be appointed; whereupon Wiliam Halsted, jr. 
of New Jersey, and Redwood Fisher, of Pennsylvania, 
were unanimously elected. 

On motion it was resolved, that the resolution of the 
Pennsylvania society, for the promotion of manufactures 
and the mechanic arts, passed on the 14th of May, 1827, 
recommending the call of this convention, be read; and 
it was read accordingly in the words following, viz: 

“Resolved, That the Pennsylvania society, for the pro- 
motion of manufactures and the mechanio arts, do ear- 
nestly call on the farmers, manufacturers and the friends 
of both branches of industry, to hold conventions in their 
respective states, as early as convenient in the month of 
June next, to appoint at least five delegates from each 
state, to meet in general convention at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on the thirtieth day of July, to deliberate on 
what measures are proper to be taken in the present pos- 
ture of their affairs.” 

On motion it was then further resolved, that the fore- 
going resolution be referred to the following committee, 
viz: Messrs. Tibbits, Hopkins, Perkins, McLean, Nau- 
dain, Gray, Niles, Williams, Andruss, Johnson, Inger- 
soll, Forward, Sprigg, Edgington, Robertson, Cowan, 
Shepherd, Smith, Webster, Brown, Wells, Wrightg 
Rhodes, Wilkinson. Paine, Jarvis . 
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The convention adjourned until to-morrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

TUESDAY, JULY Sl. 

The names of the delegates being called over by the 
secretary, John Manning, of New Jersey, and William 
W. Young, of Delaware, appeared and took their seats 
in the convention. 

The minutes of the proceedings were read and ap- 
proved. 

The committee to whom was referred a resolution from 
the Pennsylvania society for the promotion of manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts recommending this con- 
vention, report in part, 

1. Resolved, That the wool growing business, and the 
manufacturing of woollen goods, require the further in- 
terposition of congress, so as to afford a more effectual 
protection to those branches of industry. 


2. Resolved, That a coramittee of nine persons be ap- 
pointed to prepare and report to this convention a memc- 
rial to congress, embracing the leading facts, cireumstan- 
«es and causes which have brought upon the farming in- 
terest and the manufacture of woollens, the existing em- 
barrassment and depression, and suggesting the mea- 
sures to be adopted as a remedy. 


3. Reselved, That a committee of nine persuns be ap- 
pointed te prepare and report to this convention, an ad- 
dress to the people, embracing the leading facts and 
causes which have brought upon the farming interest, and 
some of the manufacturing interests, the present embar- 
rassments, and suggesting such measures proper to be 
adopted as remedies. 


4. Resolved, That a committee of nine persons be ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon the expediency and 
necessity of further protection to the manufacture of iron, 
with facts and circumstances requiring notice. 


5. Resolved, ‘Thata committee of nine persons be ap- 
pointed to consider and report, as to the propriety of pro- 
viding further protection to the growth and manufacture 
of hemp and flax. 


6. Resolved, That a committee of nine persons be ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon the expediency of 
providing further protection to the manufactures of glass. 


7. Resolved, That a committee be charged with the 
object of further protection to printed cottons, and of an 
additional square yard duty on cotton goods, and to re- 
port to this convention. 

Ordered, That this report be read a second time. 

Thereupon, the first resolution was read a second 
time, and unanimously agreed to. 

The second resolution was again read and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

The third resolution was read a second time and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The fourth resolution was again read and agreed to. 


The fifth resolution was read a second time and una- 
nimously agreed to. 

The sixth resolution was again read and agreed to. 

The seventh resolution was read a second time and 
unanimously agreed to. 


Resolved unanimously, That the president be autho- 
rised to appoint all commitees. 

Mr. Niles offered the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That the general committee already ap- 
pointed, be instructed to inquire into, and report, what 
measures are necessary to the protection of the manufac- 
ture of American copper.” 

Which resolution was read and agreed to. 


The second resolution reported by the general com- 
mittee, which had been ordered to lie on the table, was 
again taken up and agreed to. 

The third resolution was also taken up and agreed to. 


Mr. Huston offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the general committee already ap- 
pointed, be instructed to inquire into, and report the ex-| 
pediency of further protection to domestic distilled spirits. 

Which was read and agreed to. 

Mr. Mallary offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, 'That a committee be appointed to report on 
the state of trade between different parts ef the United 





States with each other, as far as it is concerned in th® 
different productions of this country. 

Which resolution was read and agreed to. 

The convention adjourned till four o’clock. 


IN THE AFTERNOON 
_ The following committees were announced by the pre- 
sident. 
Committee to prepare a memorial to congress. 
Messrs. C. J. Ingersoll, Wells, of Ohio, Granger, 
Sykes, Tibbits, Reed, Carey, Brown, Sprigg. 


Committee to prepare an address to the people of the 
‘nited States. 
Messrs. Niles, Hopkins, Ewing, Chinn, Sprague, Pat~ 
terson, Edgington, Naudain, Paine. 
Committee on the subject of iron. 
Messrs, Williams, Wilkinson, Keese, Kinsey, For- 
ward, Biggs, Hurlbut, Allen, Sharp. 
Committee on the subject of vay 
Messrs. Colt, of N. J. Chinn, Roberts, Wilson, Den- 
niston, Taintor, Harvie, Clark, Rhodes. 
Committee on the subject of glass. 
Messrs. Lord, Todd, Wilkinson, Patterson, Freeman, 
Yates, Strong, Allen, Andruss. 


Committee on the subject of printed cotton and cotton 
goods, . 
Messrs. Carey, Lawrence, Gray, of Md. Sherman, 
Smith, Schenck, Harvie, Higgins, Shepherd. 


Committee on the subject of commercial intercourse be- 
tween the states. 
Messrs. Mallary, Anderson, Sharp, Baker, Dickin- 
son. 


The convention adjourned until to-morrow morning at 
ten o’clock, 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1}. 

The convention met. 

— minutes of the proceedings of yesterday were 
read. 

Mr. Tibbits, chairman of the general committee, re- 
ported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of nine persons be ap- 
pomtee to inquire into, and submit to the congress of the 

nited States at the next session thereof, such facts as 
they may be able to collect, tending to shew the injariohe 
effects on domestic industry of the existing revenue laws 
of the United States, and the practice under them, 

Which resolution was read and ordered to a sceond 
reading. Resolution read a second time and agreed to. 

Mr. Bartlett offered the following resolution: 

ftesolved, ‘That the committee on the subject of trade 
with the different parts of the country, be instructed to 
ascertain and make a statement of facts, in relation to the 
effect of domestic manufactures upon the navigation aud 
commercial interests of this country generally. 

Which resolution was read and unanimously agreed to. 

Qn motion, it was ordered that the name of Abner 
Lacock be placed among the names of delegates to this 
convention from Pennsylvania, instead of John Tod, 
esq. who was absent, 

The president announced the names of the following 
gentlemen, under the resolution reported by the chair- 
man of the general committee, viz: 

Messrs. Lord, Patterson, Fisher, Sprague, Lawrence, 
Stewart, Watson, Townsend, Smith, of N. Y. 

Convention adjourned untit 4 o’clock, P. M. 

IN THE AFTERNOON. 

Mr. Carey, from the committee to whom was referred 
the resolution relative to the further protection of cotton 
goods, made report as follows, viz: 

The committee appointed to consider the resolution 
offered to the convention, on the protection of cotton 
goods, have bestowed on it that degree of attention to 
which its importance entitles it, and beg leave to 

REPORT: 

That the manufacture of cotton goods, is of prima 
national importance, in various points of view; 4s it af- 
fords a market for 175,000 bales of cotton annually, be- 
ing nearly one fourth part of that staple, which, in point 
of value, ranks the highest among the staples of the U. 
States; as by withdrawing that large portion of the staple 
from the foreign markets, it might necessarily prewgnt 
the gluts, and diminish the consequent depreciation of 
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price so ruinous to the planting interest; as it furnishes 
an indispensable article of clothing, doubly valuable in 
point of durability, and at half the price of that with 
which we were formerly supplied; as it gives employ- 
ment to millions of capital, and thousands of individuals 
who would be otherwise less profitably employed; as it 
has tly increased, perhaps doubled the coasting trade, 
by the transportation of the raw material, as well as the 
manufactured article; as it furnishes to commerce a 
valuable article of export, more uniformly profitable than 
any other of our exports. 

The importation of cotton goods into this country, in 
the years 1825 and 1826, was as follows: 

: 1825. 1826. 

Printed goods,............7,708,830. ....++5,056,725 
PPIRMy « 6 oo 0 0 00 0 0 080000 06 cy SROs DBs 0 «00 0 e 1B, 200,084 
Hosiery,,.......-. 0 oc'c c 609s coe ES 6c 000 c cet, O70 
\. rer rrr Terry 0 Serres ts 
Nankeens, ... 20. seee cece oe FOO, 24S. oo eee ee 304,980 
All other articles,.. ......+.375,771....0.0++.146,292 








$12,509,516 $8,348,034 


12,509,516 





$20,857,550 

The capacity of the country to supply itself with the 
printed and other cotton goods above stated, and at cheap- 
er rates, as it has done in the case of very nearly all the 
coarse muslins, cannot be doubted. We feel a national 
and we hope a laudable pride, in stating that although the 
manufacture of printed cottons is as yet almost in its infan- 
cy, it has extended already to about 500,U00 pieces, of 
28 yards each, annually, equal to 14,000,000 vards. 

It would be a work of supererogation, to enlarge on 
the high claims of such an important branch of industry 
on the attention and fostering care of the government: 
and your committee fondly cherish the hope, that, at no 
distant day, sound policy will irresistibly press on the 
legislature of the United States the necessity and advan- 
tage of extending the protection under which it has risen 
to its present state of perfection and magnitude, by in- 
creasing the minimum to forty cents per square yard, as 
originally reported by the then secretary of the treasury. 

Resolved, That it be respectfully submitted to the con- 
sideration of congress, to impose adequate duties for the 
protection of printed and other cotton goods, by increas- 
ing the present minimum or square yard duty. 

The convention then adjourned till ten o’clock to-mor- 
row morning. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 

The convention met pursuant to adjournment. The 
minutes of yesterday, were read and approved. 

Mr. Williams, trom the committee on the subject of 
iron, reported as follows. 

The committee appointed to consider and report upon 
the expediency and necessity of further protection to the 
manufacture of iron—Report: Thatthey have had the 
subject under mature consideration, and are of the opi- 
nion that the manufacture of iron is a most important 
national concern, and that in a country possessing the 
raw material and the means of manufacturing it, the 
supply of iron should never be STE to depend upon 
foreign production. That the United States possess the 
material and means of manufacture to any desired extent, 
is known to every one; yet of the 70,000 tons of bar iron, 
believed to be consumed in this country, not less than 
28,000 tons are annually imported,thereby retarding an 
increase of the home supply, and causing injurious a 
tuations in the market. 

In considering this subject, the committee have been led 
to conclude, that a small increase of duty on bar iron im- 
ported, would not only have a tendency to encourage and 
increase the domestic manufacture, but really have effect 
in its operation to furnish the article cheaper to the con- 
sumer, in consequence of the additional assurance af- 
forded that the home market shall be secured for the 
home supply. They therefore respectfully recommend 
an increase of duty on hammered bar iron, so that the 
same may be 112 cents per hundred weight, instead of 
90 cents, the present rate of duty—they further recom- 
mend that the committee charged with the subject of wool] 
and woollens, include in their memorial the subject of 
ber iron for the protection thereof, as herein suggested. 








Mr. Tallmadge moved that this report be referred to 
the committee appointed to draft the memorial to con- 
gress, with instructions to adopt the subject matter in the 
memorial. 

Mr. Todd moved to amend this motion by adding to 
it the following words, ‘‘and also to recommend a fur- 
ther protection, and that the duty on all rolled iron, pig 
iron and castings, and manufactured iron, such as cutlery, 
hardware, and all other kinds manufactured in the United 
States, beso increased as to afford adequate protection to 
American industry.” 

The question being taken on this amendment, the 
amendment was disagreed to. 

The question then recurring on the motion of Mr. Tall- 
madge, the same was agreed to. 

Mr. Lord, from the committee on the subject of glass, 
reported as follows: 

The committee appointed to consider and report upon 
the expediency of further protection tothe manufacture 
of glass, report: 

That they have bestowed on it the attention due toa 
subject of so much importance. It appears from the 
treasury statement, submitted to congress for the year 
including 30th September, 1826, that there was im- 
ported into the United States that year, glass of various 
descriptions, to the amount of $515,945, besides about 
300,000 pounds weight of glass, of which the value is not 
given. ‘This may be regarded as a moderate sum, com- 
pared with the value of the whole quantity of glass an- 
nually consumed in this country, the balance of which 
is supplied by our own manufactories. Still, the impor- 
tations of the above year exceed those of the year ending 
30th September, 1825, by about $150,000, and exceed 
those of the year next preceding by about $100,000. It 
is, however, to be observed, that of the importations of 
the year ending Sept. 1826, there was of window glass, 
the most essential article, as beg of most universal 
consumption, only the value of $73,850, of the other kinds 
$140,131 value was imported in a crude state, which is 
cut or otherwise manufactured in this country, and af- 
fords employment and profit to a very considerable 
amount. Of the balance, a very large proportion was 
imported from the continent of Europe, im exchange for 
such of our productions as can be advantageously export- 
ed thither. 

Were this the only view to be taken of the subject, it 
might appearfrom the amounts of glass still imported 
and the increase of imports since 1824, that further pro- 
tection to our own manufacture would be expedient. 
But information has been laid before the commit- 
tee from several of the principal glass works of the 
country, both east and west of the mountains, that no fur- 
ther protection is at present desired. Whether this 
opinion prevails generally among those concerned in the 
manufacture of glass; or whether such further duties as 
should materially diminish the quantity of window glass 
now imported, would occasion a reduction in the price of 
that important description of the article, the committee 
are not able to state; and as it is not in their power to ob- 
tain general and satisfactory mformation respecting these 
and some other views of the subject, they are of opinion 
that it is not expedient to propose any measure or the 
adoption of any resolution affecting the matter referred 
to them. 

They, therefore, respectfully ask to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Tallmadge moved to refer this report to the com- 
mittee appointed to draft an address to the people of 
the United States. 

Which motion, was agreed to. 


Mr. JViles offered the following resolution, which a‘ 
his request, was laid upon the table for the present, viz. 

Resolved, That the reports of the several committees 
tc which are now referred the consideration of various 
subjects of domestic industry, be referred to the com- 
mittee appointed to draft a memorial to congress, with 
instruction that the interest of the wool growers and ma~- 
nufacturers, (which are in a very depressed condition, ) 
shall be made the chief and leading object of the memo- 
rial, and the other branches of industry shall be respect- 
fully recommended to the favourable consideration of the 
congress of the United States. 
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Mr. Lord moved, that this convention recommend to 
their fellow citizens, to petition congress for the estab- 
lishment of a home department of the general govern- 
ment, to be charged with whatever relates to the statisti- 
cal internal trade, arts, manufactures and various produc- 
tions of the country.— Which resolution was, at the re- 
quest of the mover, ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Lord moved that the report of the committee on 
cotton, be recommitted tothe committee who made the 
report, for the purpose of amending the same. 

Which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Meeteer moved that a committee of finance be ap- 
pointed. 

Which motion was agreed to, and thereupon the presi- 
dent appointed Messrs. Meeteer, Roberts and Fisher, said 
committee. 

Mr. Forward offered the following resolution. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the members of 
this convention, that the manufacturing of iron, including 
cutlery, wood screws, and wire, are objects of great na- 
tional importance, and deserve further protection from 
the government, 

Which resolution was, at the request of the mover, laid 
upon the table. 

Conventionadjourned till S$ o’clock, P. M. 

IN THE AFTERNOON, 

Convention met. 

Mr. Colt from the committee on the subject of hemp, 
reported as following. 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of 
the growth and manufacture of hemp and flax, beg leave 
to report the result of their investigation. 

It appears from the treasury report uf 1827, that in the 
year ending the 30th September, 1826, the amount of 
imported articles, manufactured out of flax, not subject 


to 25 per cent. duty was $2,757,080 
All other paying duty of 25 per cent, 229,946 
Manufactures of hemp 1,738,846 
All other except cordage, 48,909 

$4,774,781 


Of cotton bagging there was imported 2,204,822 
yards, valued at 

Of cordage, twine, pack thread and sein twine, 
there was imported in the same year 1,949,915 
Ibs. of which 325,641 Ibs. was twine, pack 
thread and sein twine, valued at $62,827 

Ot hemp, unmanufactured, there was import- 
ed in the same period $8,116 cwt. 

And of flax innported, no return zan be found, 
but from a pretty correct source it is esti- 
mated at 600,000 Ibs. valued at 

Total value of cotton bagging, cordage, twine, 
hemp, a..d flax, 1,046,156 
The committee cannot state the precise quantity and 

value of each article imported last year; but from the 

treasury report referred to, it appears that the cost of 
sail cloth imported, was $856,474, and estimating the 

bolt of said cloth at the average cost in Russia, of 15 

dollars per bolt, it would give 57,100 bolts, as the im- 

portations of that year, of that single article, which 

would require 1,884,000 pounds of hemp or flax for the 
manufacture of it, valued at $226,000. 

Take for data the following schedule of the imports 
from Russia only, in the year 1822, viz: 40,554 bolts 
heavy sail cloth, the average quantity of hemp or flax, 

required to make it would be Ibs. 1,621,760 

45,767 bolts, raven’s duck, would require 915,340 
57,194 pieces of shectin 723,880 
151,620 archines, broad = 


274,973 


147,426 
551,757 


72,000 











mate made on the importation from Russia in 1822, as 
data, require at least 4,521,700 pounds of flax, valued at 
$542,600 and the use of 15,000 acres of land, for the 
growth of the raw material for the manufacture of those 
articles from Russia alone; to the manufacture of cotton 
bagging, that was imported in 1826, it would require at 
least 3,300,000 pounds, or 1,473 tons of hemp, valued 
at the same rate as in the treasury report, viz. $125 per 
ton, would give an amount of $184,125, and would re- 
quire the cultivation of eight thousand acres of land to 
produce it. 

From the foregoing items, the following estimate is 
made of the quantity, and value, of the raw material, re- 
quisite for the manufacture of the hempen and flaxen fa- 
brics imported into the United States last year, together 
with the quantity and value of hemp and flax, in the raw 
state, imported in the same period, viz: For sail cloth, 
ravens duck and other coarse articles, imported from 
Russia alone, it would require 


4,521,700 Ibs. of flax and hemp, valued at 542,600 
For cotton bagging, requiring 
3,300,000 hemp 184,000 


For cordage, twine, &c. 
1,949,915 hemp and flax 147,426 
Ofhemp in its raw state, 








was imported, 9,869,000 Ibs. 551,757 
Of flax, estimated at 600,000 Ibs. 72,000 
Hemp and flax, 20,239,715 Ibs. $1,497,783 


requiring the cultivation of nearly 50,000 acres of land 
for the growth of the raw material, giving employment 
directly, to 7,000 hands to manufacture it, and indirectly, 
to very many more. 


In the foregoing estimate, the quantity and value of 
the raw material is not included, which is requisite for 
the manufacture of various articles of hemp and flax, in- 
cluded in the treasury report of the amount of the value 
of the imported articles, manufactured from these mate- 
rials, the committee confining themselves, in bringing to 
the notice of this convention, nothing but the most promi- 
nent articles of the coarser fabrics, and such as can be rea- 
dily manufactured, and the raw material grown in our 
own country. But, though the coarser article is princi- 
pally alluded to, in this report, yet the finer articles of 
linen manufacture, of shirtings, of sheetings, sewing and 
shoe thread, and aJ] the articles of finer fabrics of hemp, 
and flax, would be materially promoted, and the manu- 
facture of them encouraged by a judicious protection. 


Of the ability of the manufacturers of this country to 
meet all demands, for the manufactured articles of hemp 
and flax, not only for our own consumption, but also for 
exportation, there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
person of common observation, when he looks to what 
has been done in the manutacture of cotton, iron, nails, 
glass ware and many other articles. 


There are in the United States, seven establishments, 
containing 2,620 spindles, for apenas of flax, which if 
fully employed in the manufacture of sail cloth, could 
make 19,500 bolts of duck annually, requiring 870,000 
pounds of flax, (for it is of flax that it is made in this 
country,) the cost of which would be $104,000 and when 
made into duck, would sell for $273,000, yielding to the 
industry of the country $169,000, and giving employ- 
ment to about 650 hands, exclusive of those employed 
in the agricultural branch. 

If within the period of five or six years, we are enabled 
to make more than halfthe said cloth, which is consumed 
in the United States, surely no fears need obtain that the 


575,810} demand for both of the Americas cannot be supplied by 

3,983 narrow 2,000] our own manufacturers, provided that protection which 1s 

20,247 broad linnen 20,120] absolutely necessary for the preservation of the existmg 

92,082 narrow 21,000 | establishments, and the encouragement for the establish- 
20,981 drilling 24,000 | ment of new ones is afforded. 

492, 824 erash 280,000| To shew the necessity of further protection to this 

5,864 huckubuck 2,900] branch of national industry, or rather more properly 

speaking, what ought to constitute a branch of it, itis re- 

‘Total amount of pounds required of hemp and marked that sail cloth or duck, is only subject to a 

flax, 4,186,810} duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem, (the same duty as is im- 


which would cost 523,350 dollars, and bring into cultiva-| posed on the raw material flax. ) 


tion, at least 13,800 acres of land for its growth. 


revious to the revision 
of the tariff in 1824, the duty on a bolt of duck, with cus- 


From the increased importation of sail cloth since 1822,| toni house charges, amounted to two dollars and twelve 





which is 8 per cent. it would, taking the foregoing esti-! cents per bolt; in the bill imposing a new rate of duties as 
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gent from the house of representatives to the senate, a 
duty of 25 per cent. ad valorém was imposed on all goods, 
mantfactured of hemp and flax. The senate, however, 
disagreed to this item of the tariff; so far as related to 
cotton bagging and sail cloth, a compromise took place, 
the duty on cotton bagging was fixed at 33 cents per 
square yard, and a duty of only 15 per cent. ad valorem, 
a on sail cloth, which, with custom house charges, 
will only amount to one dollar and eighty seyen cents 
per bolt, even on the best kinds of Russian duck, thus 

lacing the manufacturer in a worse situation than he was 
n, previous to the revision of the tariff, by a reduction, of 
at least twenty-five cents per bolt. 

Small as this proportion is, still the manufacturer is in 
a measure deprived of a portion of it, by the evasion of 
the laws relative to drawback, as sail cloth ts sometimes 
shipped in vessels bound on long voyuges, entered for 
the benefit of drawback, a landing certificate procured, 
but the canvass is made up and used on board the ship b 
which it was exported, and the duty on the importation is 
returned to the shipper, under the idea that the article 
was landed and left behind in some foreiga port. 

In England the manufacturer of canvass is directly pro- 
tected, in as much as every English ship, whether naval 
or commercial, is clothed with bfitish manufactured sail 
cloth; andif a merchant vessel should during her voyage, 
be compelled to use any forcign sail cioth, to replace the 
sails worn out or destroyed, 
his return to an English port, to enter all sail cloth so 
used and pay the regular import duty on it, even though 
the duck may have been in use 18 months and worth 
little or nothing. ‘This protection is secured under heavy 
penalties, and gives to the English manufacturer the op- 
portunity of not only supplying the canvass necessary to 
navigate the ship, but also what may be necessary to 
meet the wear during the voyage. But our ships, as it is 
well known, frequently leave our ports with barely a 
sufficient stock of sails to carry them across the Atlantic, 
and, when arrived out, they are supplyed with foreign 
duck, thus depriving the manufacturer of the supply. 

Should the old cry of monopoly be ramed by the objec- 
torsto any further revision of the tariff, and the charge 
of fostering and pampering over-growr establishments, 
and their proprietors be reiterated, the answer is rea- 
dy; they are reterred to the effect of competition in the 
manufacture of coarse cottons, ef window glass, nails and 
other articles, which are now furnished to the consumer 
at lower prices than when they were imported from 
England under the old tariff. An adequate protection, 
‘at one which would not prove injurious to the revenue, 
would at once give life and activity to the several estab- 
lishments, which are now enabled to sustain a precarious 
existence, by the limited orders for the supply of the U. 
States navy, only two establishments being now engaged 
in the manufacture of sailcloth. Give employment even 
to the existing manufactories, and it would encourage the 
growth of hemp and flax to a very large extent. No- 
thing but a steady, certain desmand, is wanting for the raw 
material, such a demand as shal] not be affected and ren- 
dered abortive by overwhelming shipments from Enu- 
rope of the manufactured article, to induce the agricul- 
turalist to prodace an adequate supply for all the wants 
of the country; and thus in a measure afford some relief 
fo the excess of the wheat, rye, corn and tobacco crops, 
by bringing into cultivation a long neglected product of 
our soil. 

The policy of protecting the manufactures of sail cloth 
and other articles of vital importance, will be confessed 
by all those who have the true interests of their country 
at heart, and who recollect the exorbitant prices paid for 
cloth, and other indispensable articles, at the commence- 
ment of and during the last war, when duck sold for 
from 40 to 54 dollars per bolt—an article indispensable to 
the commerce of the country, as also for its defence and 

lory. 

. Thoenemaittee, therefore, beg leave to report to this 
convention, that they eonsidera further protection to the 
grower and manufacturer of hemp and flax, highly expe- 
dient and called for by a due regard to the vital mterests 
of this country; and that itis mght end proper, that such 
representations of the facts relative thereto, should be 
made by this convention to the next congress, as shall 
sroduce so Wesirable an event 


ie captain is obliged, on} 


~ ~d 
~ 


Mr. Talimadge moved to refer this report to the com. 
mittee appointed to dr#tt a memorial to congress. 
|} Which resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


Jeremiah Morrow, a delegate from Ohio, appeared 
and took his seat in the convention, 

Mr. Mallary, from the committee on commercial in- 
tercourse made a report which was read, 

Mr. Mailary then moved that the report be referred 
to the committee appointed to draftan acdress to the peo- 
ple of the U. States. 


Mr. Ingersoll moved that the motion of Mr. Mallary 
should be postponed for the present. 
The motion of Mr. Mallary was postponed. 


Mr. Ingersoll, from the general committee made a re- 
port, which will be found inserted beiow. 

Which report was read and ordered to a second reading, 

The first section being read a second time, and while 
the same was under consideration, the convention ad- 
journed, until to-morrow morning at 8 o’clock. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 3. 

The tonvention met at 8 o’clock, A. M. 

The minutes and proceedings were read and approved, 

The president laid the following letter before the con- 
vention. 

Hallowell, Maine, July 26, 1827. 

Sir: We enclose youa copy of the doings of a meet- 
ing of the people from different parts of this state, that 
you may, (in case of our not bemg represented), be ap- 
prized of the views and feelings of the friends of the 
**‘American system”? in this section of the United States. 
Notice has been given to such of the delegates as were 
not present at the meeting, but such as have returned 
answers are unable to attend. We regret that the meet- 
ing in this state had not been held at an earlier day, that 
gentlemen could have had time to prepare for so long a 
journey, and so interesting an investigation as will be had 
at Harrisburg. 

You will be at liberty to make such use of the enclosed 
as your better judgment may direct. . Your obedient ser- 


vants, 
JESSE ROBINSON, 
SANFORD KINGSBURY, ¢ Committee. 
S. G. LADD. 
The president of the convention to be held at 
Harrisburg on the 30th July, 1827. 

At a meeting of manufacturers, wool-growers and 
friends of the agricultural and manufacturing interests of 
the state of Mame, held at Hallowell in the county of 
Kennebec, on the 19th inst. for the purpose of selecting 
delegates to the general convention to be holden at Har- 
risburg, in the state of Pennsylvania, on the 30th instant, 
and to take such other measures as may be thought ex- 

edient to elicit and diffuse ail information necessary to 
indicate the most effectual means of protecting pad sus- 
taining the growth and manufacture of wool and other 
promment staples of the country. 

Hon. Jonathan Page, of Brunswick, was called to the 
chair, and William Clark, esq. of Hallowell, appointed 
secretary. 

A committee having been appointed to report a pream- 
ble and resolutions to be considered by the convention, 
submitted the following, which were unanimously accept- 
ed:— 

Whereas a large majority of the people of this state 
are engaged in the pursuits of agriculture, and the raising 
of sheep and growing of wool are among the most promi- 
nent of these pursuits: And whereas the abundance of 
water-power and mill-sites in our state have already at* 
tracted a considerable portion of capital, which has 
developed itself in the erection of manufacturing estab- 
lishments of various kinds~and whereas, until recent- 
ly, the sentiment has been almost universal in our 
country, that congress has the constitutional power and 
would be disposed to exercise it, whenever the exigen- 
cies of the country should require it, of giving suitable 
encouragement aid protection to the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests, not exclusively, but in common 
with other great interests—and, whereas, we believe the 
time has arrived, when the encouragement held out to 
‘the growers of wool and the manufacturers of that arti- 
lele, By the act of congress passed im 1824, should be 
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fairly realized, and that it is mportant that the efforts of 
the friends of the ‘‘American system,” which encourages 
domestic industry, and internal improvements, should be 
concentrated. 

Resolved, That this convention feel a deep interest in 
the protection and encouragement of woollen manufac- 
tures, and the growth of wool in the United States, and 
cordially approve the bill passed by the house of repre- 
sentatives during the last session of congress, having for 
its object the promotion of the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests of the United States. 

Resolved, That this convention approve the proceed- 
ing of the ‘*Pennsylvania society for the promotion of 
domestic industry and meclianic arts,’’ in notifying a ge- 
neral convention to be holden at Harrisburg on the 3Uth 
inst. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to elect five delegates 
to attend the general convention to be holden at Harris- 
burg on the 30th inst. and the hon. John Holmes, of the 
county of York, gen. Jedediah Herrick, of the county of 
Penobscot, gen. Joshua Wingate, of the county of Ken- 
nebec, William Ladd, esq. of the county of Cumberland, 
and Bryce McLellan, esq. of the county of Somersett, 
were elected for this purpose. 7 

Voted, That gen. Jesse Robinson, hon judge Kingsbu- 
ry and gen. S. G. Ladd, be requested to give the above 
named gentlemen immediate notice of their election, and 
should any one or niore of them decline accepting the 
appointment, that they be authorized to appoint others in 
their stead. 

Voted, That gen. Jesse Robinson, of Hallowell, in the 
county of Kennebec, William Ladd, esq. of Minot, in 
the county of Cumberland, Calvin Selden, esq. of Nor- 
ridgwark, in the county of Somersett, gen. Jedediah Her- 
rick, of Hamden, in the county of Penobscot, Thomas 
Eastman, esq. of Palermo, in the county of Waldo, Jo- 
siah W. Seaver, of South Berwick, in the county of 
York, and Parker Cleavland, professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, at Bowdoin college, in Bruns- 
wick, in the county of Cumberland, be a committee for 
the purpose of correspondence and collecting such sta- 
tistical formation as may relate to the department of 
agriculture and manufactures within this state, and for 
communicating such digests thereof, as they may deem 
useful and interesting to the members of the next session 
of congress from this state. 

Resolved, That the secretary notify each of said com- 
mittee of correspondence of their appointment, by trans- 
mitting them a copy of these proceedings. 

Resolved, That the record of the proceedings of this 
convention be signed by the chairman and secretary, and 
that the secretary give publicity to the same in the seve- 
ral newspapers. 

JONATHAN PAGE, Chairman, 

WirtraM Crarx, Secretary. 

Hallowell, July 19, 1827. 

The president also laid before the convention a com- 
munication from the president and directors of the Linen 
Company of New York. ; 

Mr. Lord moved that the reading of this commu- 
nication be dispensed with, and that it be referred to the 
committee appointed to draft an address to the people of 
the United States. 

Which resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Ingersoll, from the committee, reported a memo- 
rial to congress, (inserted at the close of these proceed- 
ings), including the following propositions: — 

ist. On all raw wool costing ten cents ina foreign 
country, to be levied a duty of twenty cents per pound, 
and to be annually inereased two and a halt cents per 
pound, until it shall reach filty cents per pound. 

2d. All goods composed of wool or of which wool is 
a component part, (except blankets, stuffs, bombazines, 
hosiery, mitts, gloves, caps and bindings,) costing not 
more than 50 cents per square yard to be taken and 
deemed to have cost 50 cents per square yard, and forty 


per cent. ad valorem charged thereon, until the 30th of 


June 1829, and forty five per cent. ad valorem until the 
30th June 1830, and fifty per cent. ad valorem there- 
after. 


two dollars and fifty cents per square yard, to be taken 
and deemed to have cost two dollars and fifty cents per 
square yard, and the duty to be charged as in the preced- 
ing section. 

4th. All goods composed of wool or of which wool is 
a component part, (excepting as aforesaid), costing in a 
foreign country more than two dollars and fifty cents and 
not exceeding four dollars per square yard, to be deemed 
and taken to have cost four dollars per square yard, and 
the duty to be charged as prescribed in the second section. 
5th. All goods composed of wool or which wool is a 
component part, (excepting as aforesaid,) costing more 
than four and not exceding six dollars per square yard, 
to be deemed and taken to have cost six dollars per 
square yard, and the duty to be charged as prescribed in 
the second section. 

6th Upon all goods composed of wool or of which 
wool is acomponent part, (excepting as aforesaid), which 
shall cost in a foreign country more than six dollars per 
square yard, the duty to be charged as prescribed in the 
second section. 

Which memorial and resolutions were read, and the 
resolutions ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. Wright moved to postpone the further considera- 
tion of the first resolution for the present—which was 
agreed to. 

Whereupon, Mr. Stewart offered the following reso- 
ution: 

Resolved, in the epinion of this convention, it is desi- 
rable that the congress of the United States pass a pros- 
pective law, at its next session, which, by its progressive 
operation, shall exclude all foreign wool except wool 
under ten cents per pound, from and after the 4th day of 
July 1831. 

Which resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 
The consideration of the 1st resolution accompanying 
- memorial presented by Mr. Ingersoll, was resumed— 
when 

Mr. Todd moved to amend the resolution by striking 
out twenty and inserting fifteen; the question being taken 
on this motion, the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. Lord moved to amend the resolution by striking 
out the word ten and inserting seven. 

Mr. Sprague moved a division of the question, and 
that the question on striking out the word “ten” be first 
taken. 

Which motion was agreed to, and the word ‘‘ten’? 
stricken out. 

Mr. Jngersoll then moved to fill the blank with the 
word ‘‘eight.” 

The question being taken the blank was ordered to be 
filled with ‘‘eight.”’ 

The question then resuming on the first resolution, the 
same was unanimously agreed to. 

The 2d resolution was then considered and unanimously 
agreed to, as were also the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Sprigg offered the following resolution to be ad- 
ded to those presented with the memorial, ‘‘also such 
additional duty upon imported blankets as will give am- 
ple encouragement to the manutacture of the same”— 
which resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Tallmadge offered the following as an addition 
to the last resolution “also such means as may effectually 
prevent frauds from false invoices and otherwise.” 

Which addition was unanimously accepted. 

Mr. Ingersoll offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it be respectfully submitted to the 
consideration of congress to impose a duty at the rate of 
one cent per pound on hammered bar iron, and a corres- 
pondent increase of the duty on steel; also that such in- 
creased duties may be imposed on the manufactures of 
iron and steel generally as shall be adequate to their com- 
plete protection. 

Which resolution was read and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Ingersoll then offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, Thatit be respectfully submitted to con- 
gress to extend further protection to hemp and flax and 
the various manufactures thereof, in the United States, 
by the imposition of such duties thereon as may be pro- 


3d. All goods composed of wool or of which wool is a | per and effectual. 


gomponent part, (except as aforesaid, ) costing in a foreign 


Which resolution was read and unanimously agreed to. 





eountry over 50 cents per square yard, and not exceeding 


Mr. Ingersoll then offered the following resolution: 
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Ressloed, That the committee on the address be 


charged with superintending the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of this convention. 

Which resolution was read and agreed to. 

Mr. Ewing offered the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That it is expedient, so far as may be con- 
sistent with the interests of the country, to discourage 
the importation of foreign distilled spirits, and also to 
discourage the distillation of spirits from foreign articles.” 

Which resolution was pad and agreed to. 

Mr. Lawrence offered the following resolution. 

Resolved, ‘That the committee appointed to drafta me- 
morial to congr. ss be requested to notice in that instru- 
ment printed and other cotton goods in the same man- 
ner as hemp, flax, &e. 

Which resolution was, at the request of the mover, or- 
dered to lic on the table. 

Mr. Meeteer, from the committee of finance, made 
report as follows: 

The committee appointed to devise ways and means 
necessary to meet the expenses meurred by this conven- 
tion, ask leave to report, 

That the expenses of printing, door keepers, &c. which 
will be incurred while the convention is in session, will 
be about $100 

Ten thousand copies of the address to the ci- 
tizens of the United States, and such other do- 
cuments as may be necessary to print for dis- 
tribution, the committee believe will not cost 
less than $400 
$500 

No othermethod presents itself to the committee for 
raising this amount than a contribution in advance, by each 
delegation, equal to five dollars each member, this sum 
to be reimbursed by a collection in their respective states. 
The quantity of printing included in the estimate of $400, 
cannot now be determined, but may be so graduated as 
to cover the whole sum. The committee would recum- 
mend that, after paying the expenses incurred in this 
place, the balance be placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for preparing the address to the citizens of the 
United States. 

The converition adjourned until 3 o’clock, P. M. 


THREE O’cLOock, P. ™. 

The convention met. 

Mr. Ingersoll moved the consideration of the memo- 
rial to congress. The memorial was read and unani- 
mously agreed to. [See the memorial below. | 

Mr. Lawrence moved to take up the report of the 
committee on printed cottons. The report was taken 
up and read, whereupon Mr. Lawrence moved to add to 
the report the following resolution—“ fesolved, That it 
be respectfully submitted to the consideration of congress 
to impose adequate duties for the protection of printed 
and other cotton goods, by increasing the present mini- 
mum or square yard duty.” 

Which was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Mallary moved that the report as to commercial 
intercourse between the states, and all the documents 
collected by the convention, be referred to the commit- 
tee appointed to prepare an address to the people of the 
United States. 


Mr. Wiles, from the committee to prepare an address 
to the people of the United States, made the following 
report: 

rhe committee to whom was referred the duty of pre- 
paring an address to the people ot the United States, 
on the causes and objects of this convention, and in rela- 
tion to the subjects presented to its consideration and dis- 
cussed and approved thereby, respectfully beg leave to 
report—That, having made some progress in the per- 
formance of the duty assigned, it became manifest that 
the leading purposes of their appointment could not be 
accomplished ina manner satisfactory to themselves, re- 
spectful to this convention and its constituents, and useful 
to the great cause of domestic industry, within the short 
period during which our sittings will probably be continu- 
ed. The want of copies of the reports of the var.ous com 
mittees and ofa large and interesting body of statistical in- 
formation yet in the possession of individual members of 
this convention, with reference to books and papers not at- 





tainable at the present moment, and other retarding cir- 
cumstances, superadded to the needful attention of the 
committee tothe general business before the convention, 
have, all together, induced your committee respectfully 
to suggest a continuance of their appointment after the 
adjournment of the convention, that all things may be the 
more carefully considered, and the matters of fact alrea- 
dy collected be collated and published, with such strict 
examinations as shall appear due to our own character 
and the goodness of our cause, with a proper respect for 
the public intelligence and that frankness and courtesy 
which we would extend to our opponents; some of whom 
have grievously mistaken our views, and depreciated 
their own right peaceably to assemble and petition for a 
redress of grievances, in the condemnation of our motives 
in advance of actions to shew what these motives were— 
if any of the reasoning and dispassionate public truly ap- 
prehended that this assemblage was improper and that 
the persons here met to carry into effect the will of their 
constituents, were capable of doing wrong to any of the 
people of this republic to subserve their own purposes, 
and of aiming at a power to act upon the consideration 
of the national legislature, in any other way than as a de- 
cent but decisive expression of the desires of what they 
believe to be a large majority of the people of the United 
States, should have influence over their representatives in 
both houses of congress, in the support of principles com- 
prehended within what is commonly called the ‘*Ame- 
rican system.” 

It is manifest to your committee, that the growers and 
manufacturers of wool are suffering great pecuniary loss 
and ruinous embarrassment, from the pressure of cireum- 
stances which threatens the general destruction of inter- 
ests whose annual product, in sheep and manufactures 
of wool, would amount to the sum of fifty millions of dol- 
lars, and probably had reached that value. The com- 
mittee cannot believe that these circumstances are of a 
temporary character. ‘They think the time has arrived 
when the vast capital, exceeding eighty, and perhaps 
amounting to the great sum of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars, vested in or variously applied to the breeding of 
sheep and manufacture of woollens, will be exceedingly 
diminished and lost to the national wealth, and a very nu- 
merous population dependent on these branches of na- 
tional industry be dispersed, if protection, by the national 
legislature shall be longer delayed; for it is an unques- 
tionable fact, that many of our best and most economi- 
cally conducted woollen factories are really loosing con- 
cerns; not affording even the ordinary interest obtained 
on eapital—not earned in this business, but diverted to it 
from other pursuits that it might have circulation and be 
made useful to its possessors and the public. 

The committee seriously impressed with the import- 
ance of the facts suggested, (and their general accuracy 
cannot be denied), are exceedingly desirous that they 
should be laid before the public in such manner that the 
deep interest involved in them cannot be mistaken by an 
intelligent people; and they are also particularly solici- 
tous to shew the immense loss which would be sustained 
by the agricultural interest in the want of the market 
which our manufactories supply, and in the increased 
competition in agricultural pursuits which would inevita- 
bly ensue were the manufacturers driven, by want 
of employment in the factories, to the only employment 
which would then be left them, that of raising their own 
bread. ‘They would also exhibit the intimate relation 
which exists between the growers of grain and wool and 
the manufacturers, and point out the vital importance of 
the home market, in consequence of the restricted foreign 
demand, principally caused by prohibitory laws, and the 
resolution of foreign nations to protect themselves, At 
the moment of preparing this brief report, the commit- 
tee learn that, by the adoption of the duke of Welling- 
ton’s amendment of the corn bill, the people of Great 
Britain will not be allowed, any farther than they have 
heretofore been, to consume our bread stuffs, though 
tendered without cost, the establishment of the mini- 
mum and the rate of duty imposed, amounting to a ge- 
neral prohibition. We have many valuable facts to il- 
lustrate the importance of the market produced by our 
manufacturing establishments, one of which only shall be 
mentioned at present as fairly representing their ordinary 








operation. In 1823, the Great Falls company commenc- 
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ed its establishment at Somersworth, N. H. and at this 
time there are between 1,400 and 1,500 persons engaged 
in the business of the company or subsisted by those di- 
reetly employed by it; and these persons actually con- 
sumed in the year which ended with the first of last month, 
no less than 1,931 barrels of flour and 6,059 bushels of 
corn received from the states south of the Hudson. What 
has taken place at Somersworth, presents a fair sample 
of the close relations which bind agriculture and manu- 
factures together—and, united, they aid and extend the 
commerce of the country. 

These and other highly interesting matters concerned 
with the business of other manufactures than those of 
woollen or cotton goods, (especially the making of iron), 
which demand a thorough investigation that they may be 
laid beforethe public, with information of the domestic 
demand which they furnish and the internal commerce 
between the states which they support, are well caleu- 
lated to astonish those who have not reflected upon such 
subjects. The probable amount of flour and corn ex- 
ported from the middle to the eastern states and therein 
consumed, is far greater than the whole quantity shipped 
to foreign ports; and it is confidently believed that the 
growth of domestic manufactures has greatly increased 
the tonnage of the United States, without diminishing, in 
the least degree, the revenue thercof, but rather tending 
to increase it, in the increased consumption of certain ar- 
ticles not the growth or product of our own country. 

These imposing facts, with others bearing upon or con- 
nected with them and relating to the population and 
wealth, the progress of happiness and real independence 
of this nation, must be brought into view, and, if present- 
ed correctly, will require much time and undisturbed re- 
flection to give them the adamantine character of truth 
which belongs tothem. The difficulty, nevertheiess, of 





Which resolution was read and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Robertson offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be pre- 
sented to Hezekiah Niles, Mathew Carey and George 
Tibbits, esqs. for their early, constant and eventually use- 
ful exertions in promoting the great cause of American 
industry and internal improvements. 

Which resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Williams offered the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted, viz: 

Resovied, Vhat the thanks of this convention be ten- 
dered to William Lialsted, jun.and Redwood Fisher, esqs. 
for the diligent and faihful discharge of the arduous du- 
ties imposed on them as secretaries to this convention, 


Mr. Tallmadge offered the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, Vhat this convention do tender their thanks 
to the state of Pennsylvania for the free use of the splen- 
did Hall with which they have been accommodated during 
their meeting. 

Mr. Ingersoll offered the following resolution. 

Resolved, ‘What the memorial to congress be presented 
to that honorable body by the president of this conven- 
tion. 

Which resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Todd move that the proceedings of this conven- 
tion be signed by the president and vice presidents, and 
attested by the seeretaries. 

Which was unanimously agreed to. 

‘The convention then adjourned sine de. 

JOSEPH RITNER, President. 
JESSE BUEL, be = 
FRISBY TILGHMAN, ¢ Vice presidents. 


Wiitiiam HaLsrep, jun. 





performing this great duty to our country is much aug- 
mented by the want of a home department in which 

should be collected and arranged information of the in- 

ternal concerns of our country, a knowledge of which we 

regard as absolutely necessary to a correct legislation for 
the people of the United States. The facts, however, 

developed by the different committees of the convention, 
and the information brought into it by individual members, 
we haye reason to believe, when brought together, will 
do more to demonstrate the means and resources, the 
wants and requirements of our country, than any other 

collection of facts yet offered to the public. 

With these general views the committee beg leave to 
offer the following resolutions. 

Which report being read, 

Mr. Wiles then offered these resolutions: 

Resolved, That the committee be allowed further time 
to prepare an address to the public in support of the do- 
mestic industry of our country, accompanied by statisti- 
cal tables and other authentic statements, tending to elu- 
cidate the principles for which we contend—and that they 
be authorized to cause the publication thereof, (as their 
own report on behalf of this convention), so soon as it 
shall be possible to prepare the same in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 

Resolved, That the committee shall have possession of 
the various reports of the several committees of this con- 
vention, that they may digest, arrange and publish the facts 
furnished therein, so far as they shall appear necessary 
and proper. 

Resolved, That each member of this convention, pos- 
sessed of statistical facts relative to the numbers and pro- 
duct of sheep, of factories of all sorts, or matters relative 
to the valuable and rapidly increasing commerce between 
the states, and whatever else, in thei opinion, may ex- 
tend useful information to the people in regard to the 
products and concerns of agriculture and manufactures, 
be requested to reduce the same to writing, aud hand them 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Which resolutions were severally read and agreed to. 

Mr. Bell offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be pre- 
sented to the honorable Joseph Ritner, for the impartial 


and very able manner in which he has presided over their 


deliberations, and also to Jesse Buel and Frisby Tilgh- 
man, esqs. vice presidents, for their useful co-operation 


with the president in assisting him to discharge the duties 


of bis station. 


: ecretarves. 
Revwoov Fiswer, és wise 


| The following is the memorial to congress as it was 

_adopted and signed by the convention. 

To the senate und house of representatives of the United 
States of /imerica. 

‘The memorial and petition of their fellow citizens, the 
undersigned, assembled at Harrisburg in the state of 
Pennsylvania, 

RespECTFULLY SHEWS— 

That the imperfections of the acts of congress intended 
to foster the woollen mterests of these United States, to- 
gether with the couniervailing measures of the British 
government, have reduced that interest to need the ear- 
ly and cflectual interposition of congress to support it. 

Forty millions of manufacturing capital, together with 
forty millions of farming capital, composing this great 
national coneern, for want of adequate protection, have 
lost half them value, 

It is in the power of congress to relieve it from pre- 
sent distress and jeopardy, to prevent its utter ruin which 
is imminent, and to render it of the first importance to the 
general welfare of these United States. 

Your petitioners might present their views, in exten- 
sive considerations of the subject. Deprived by natural 
circumstances of concerted action, and almost of com- 
mon cause, in this respect the weakest interest of the 
country, your petitioners have been induced to meet to- 
gether, from various distant places, for the purpose of 
exchanging sentiments personally, and uniting on this oc- 
casion in a petition to congress for that justice, which no 
doubt will be promptly dispensed, as soon as your honora- 
ble bodies are convinced that the country stands in need 
of it. 

Your petitioners disclaim all sectional and merely indi- 
vidual views. They would not venture to approach the 
constituted authorities of the country with this memorial, if 
not satisfied that its representatives have uniformly re- 
cognized the interest in question as of primary national 
importance. Wherefore they respectfully but earnestly 
solicit your honorable bodies, to save, to protect and 
promote, what has uniformly been treated by govern- 
ment as one of the principal elements of the indepen- 
dence, prosperity, and greatness of this republic. 

Without further argument, but trusting to the wisdom 
and patriotism of congress to devise and enact such laws 
as the exigency requires, your petitioners submit them- 
' selves to your judgment, in full contidence that the re- 
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presentatives of the people will promptly apply that le- 
gislation, which is indispensable to sustain, preserve, and 
advance tne agriculture and manufactures on which more 
than half the citizens of these United States depend for 
their livelihood, and the whole country for its prosperity. 

Not presuming to suggest the details of such an act of 
congress as would put a stop to the ruinous fluctuations 
which for the last nine years having distressed the farm- 
ers and manufacturers of the United States, striving to 
make head against the foreign legislation which deprives 
them of their own markets, your petitioners neverthe- 
less, with the utmost deference, submit to the superior 
wisdom, and uncontrolled disposition of congress, the 
following rates of duties, as calculated to accomplish that 
purpose, viz: 

ist. On raw wool, costing over eight cents in a foreign 
country, a duty of twenty cents per pound, to be increas- 
ed annually two and a half cents per pound, till it reaches 
fifty cents per pound. 

2d, All goods composed of wool, or of which wool is a 

component part (except blankets, stuffs, bombazines, 
kosiery, mitts, gloves, caps, and bindings), costing not 
more than fifty cents per square yard, to be taken and 
deemed to have cost fifty cents per square yard, and 
forty per cent. ad valorem, to be charged thereon untis 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
forty-five per cent. ad valorem until the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, and fifty per cent. ad valorem 
thereafter. 

3d. All goods composed of wool, or of which wool is 
a component part, (except as aforesaid), costing in a 
foreign country over fifty cents per square yard, and 
not exceeding two dollars and fifty cents per square yard, 
to be taken and deemed to have cost two dollars and fifty 
cents per square yard, and the duty to be charged as in 
the preceding section. 

4th. All goods composed of wool, or of which wool is 
a component part, (except as aforesaid), costing in a 
foreign country more than two dollars and fifty cents per 
square yard, and not-exceeding four dollars per square 
yard, to be deemed and taken to have cost four dollars 
per square yard, and the duty to be charged as in the se- 
cond section. 

5th. All goods composed of wool or of which wool is a| 
component part, (except as aforesaid, ) costing more than | 
four and not exceeding six dollars per square yard, to be 
deemed and taken to have cost six dollars per square 
yard, and the duty tobe charged as in the second section. 

6th. All goods composed of wool, or of which wool is a 
component part, (excepted as aforesaid,) which shall 
cost in a foreign country more than six dollars per square 
yard, to be charged as in the second section. 

7th. The adequate protection of woollen blankets, is 
respectfully submitted to congress, so as to secure their 
manufacture in the U.:ited States. 

8th. It is respectfully submitted to congress, that ade- 
quate measures should be taken to prevent the frauds on 
the revenue, by which American manufacturers are be- 
lieved to be seriously injured. 

Your petitioners beg leave further to state that although 
not in such crying need of your immediate assistance, 
there are other materials of general welfare, which would 
amply repay in public benefits, such adequate protection 
as it may be deemed proper to bestow on them, by ap- 
propriate and judicious legislation. 

Inexhaustible quantities of iron abound, where coal is 
alsoto be found in inexhaustible quantities. 

Your memorialists respectfully submit that a duty of 
one cent per pound on hammered bar iron, anda cor- 
responding advance on the present duty on steel, are ne- 
cessary for the complete and permanent establishment of 
the manufactures of iron and steel. 

Flax and hemp, with their products, may be obtained 
in such quantities as to supersede the use of foreign flax 
and hemp and the manufacturers from them, if protected 
from the large importations of those articles from foreign 
countries. 

The further protection of a large capital in distilled spi- 
rits, is also respectfully recommended to the consideration 
of congress, as important to the grain growing states. 
Further protection to cotton goods and printed cottons, 





is invited by the success of the coarse cottons, which, like 
every other article adequately protected by law, has be- 
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come cheaper and better than simi 

merly brought from abroad. ee fe 
Signed at Harrisburg, Pa. 3d August, 1827. 

HENRY WATSON ee JOHN A. T 

GIDEON WELLES, LEMUEL HURLBUY 

THOMAS S. PERKINS, FRANCIS M’LEAN. ” 

JAMES M’CLELLAN, 


A NAUDAIN DELAWARE, 

Nu N, JOHN HIGGINS 

ANDREW GRAY, PHILIP RE ; 

WM. S. YOUNG, a 
KENTUCKY. 


JOHN HARVIE, RICHARD H. IN 
GEURGE ROBERTSON, JAMES COWAN 


H. NILES MARYLAND, 
- NILES, JOHN P 


| FRISBY TILGH! 
JAMES SYKES, OTHO H. WILLIAMS 
W. MEETEER, F. ANDERSON. : 
BEZALEEL TAE , tr GAaein 

‘AFT, Jr. SAMUEL D. 
JAMES SHEPHERD, | JONAS B. BROWN ; 
J. E. SPRAGUE, JOSEPH STRONG. 
ABBOT LAWRENCE, 





rn NEW YORK. 
1. | . E. B. SHERMAN, 
PETER SHARP, JOHN B. YATES’ 


JAMES TALLMADGE, JOHN BROWN 
ROBERT DENNISTON, ALVAN STEWART 
A. H. SCHENCK, PETER S. SMITH. ” 
S. M. HOPKINS, JESSE BUEL 
GEORGE TIBBITS, — ENOS T. THROOP, 
DAVID RUSSEL, FRANCIS GRANGER 
RICHARD KEESE, CYRENUS CHAPIN. ” 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ICHABOD BARTLET, SAMUEL SMITH 
EZEKIEL WEBSTER, ASA FREEMAN.” 
NEW JERSEY. 

CHARLES KINSEY, 

JOHN COLT, 

A. GODWIN, Jr. 

JAMES MATLACK, 

JOHN MANNING. 
OHIO. 
JEREMIAH MORROW, BEZALEEL WELLS 
THOMAS EWING, WM. R. DICKINSON 
DAVID BEGGES, JAMES WILSON, ~ 
JOHN M’ILVAIN, JOHN C. WRIGHT. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
C. J. INGERSOLL, JAMES TODD, 
MATHEW CAREY, WM. CLARK, 
CHARLES HUSTON, DAVID TOWNSEND 
WALTER FORWARD, SAMUELBAIRD. 
JONATHAN ROBERTS, WM. P. MACLAY 
D. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER REED, 
JOSEPH PATTERSON, REDWOOD FISHER. 
JOSEPH RITNER, ABNER LACOCK. 
RHODE ISLAND, 
JOHN FARNUM. 


R. G. JOHNSON, 
LOOE BAKER, 
PHILIP FINE, Jr. 
WM. HALSTED, Jr. 


JAMES RHODES, 
D. WILKINSON, 


WILLIAM JARVIS, 
R. C. MALLARY, 
ELIJAH PAINE, 


VERMONT. . 
WILLIAM HALL, 
HEMAN ALLEN, 


VIRGINIA. 
SAMUEL SPRIGG, JESSE EDGINGTON, 
WVote—The hon. Samuel Bell, of New Hampshire, and 
Ashur Robbins, of Rhode Island, members of the senate 
of the United States and members of this convention, did 
not affix their signatures tc the memorial. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 
FROM THE OHIC SCIOTO GAZETTE. 

We have the pleasure of presenting to our readers to 
day, the subjoined correspondence between the commit- 
tee, appointed ata public meeting here, on the 2d ultimo, 
and the president of the board of directors of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road company. From this corres- 
pondence it will be scen, that the board has given 
the committee the best encouraging and flattering as- 
surance of their intentionto extend this great commer- 
cial avenue to the ocean, westward, so soon as it sball 
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have been completed to the Ohio river, and its utility 
shall have been fairly and practically tested. Viewing 
as we do, the projection of this splendid scheme of inter- 
nal improvement, as being of the highest consequence to 
the people of the west, as well as to the aco spirited 
and enterprising citizens of the city of Baltimore, we 
shall hail its extension west of the Ohio river, as consti- 
tuting one of the most important and highly interesting 
epochs, in the history of our state. The fact would seem 
wa incredible, and yet it is nevertheless true, that a 
single city, and that city but very little older than the in- 
dependence of our country, should from the enterprize 
and resources of her own citizens, have projected a pub- 
lic work of the character and magnitude of the one under 
consideration; a work which is destined, at no very re- 
mote period, to effect one of the most astonishing revolu- 
tions in the whole commercial relations of this vast coun- 
which has ever occurred in it, and which will change 
the whole trade of the great valley of the Ohio, anda 
large proportion of that of the mighty Mississippi itself, 
into this new channel of intercommunication—a work, 
which we will venture to say, for its cost, its splendor, 
and its great public usefulness, would confer immortal 
and imperishable renown, as a national monument, upon 
a prince reigning over the oldest and most powerful em- 
pire in christendom. Such examples of bold enterprize 
and prudent forecast in our citizens, offer perhaps, the 
soundest and most practical commentary upon the ge- 
nius, the wisdom and freedom of our political institutions, 
and afford the strongest proof of the moral advance- 
ment, the public enterprize, and the flourishing condition 
of our happy country. We ask of our brother editors of 
the west who are equally interested with us in promoting 
this great national project, to lay this correspondence 
before their readers. 
To the president and directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail way. 

GENTLEMEN—We, the under signed, have been ap- 
pointed a committee, by a meeting of the citizens of Chi- 
licothe and ats vicinity, to correspond with you, in rela- 
tion to the great and patriotic public work, which has 
been projected in your state, and which, from the mani- 
festations already displayed, will be speedily conducted 
toa successful issue. We refer tothe rail way which 
you contemplate erecting from the city of Baltimore to 
some point on the Ohio river. | 

In conformity to the objects with which this commit- 
tee was raised, and in accordance, too, with our honest 
views as individuals separate and apart from all motives 
of interest, we address you upon the subject. Wedonot 
wish to be understood, in making the foregoing remars, 
that we as individuals, or that those whose interests it be- 
comes our duty to represent, have no direct interest in 
the extension of the contemplated work; we know, full 
well, that our interests would be most essentially advane- 
ed by the continuation of this laudable and highly na- 
tional scheme. Whilst we hail the prosecution of the 
work as forming a most important era in the commercial 
history of our state, and indeed of the union; whilst we 
will be proud to view it as an evidence of the intelligence, 
publie spirit and enterprize of a portion of our own com- 
mon country, and as a powerful bond of union, in a po- 
litieal point of view, between the Atlantic, and trans- 
mountain interests of the United States—forming, as it 
will do, a safe, convenient and expeditious medium of 
communication for all the various objects for which such 
“ communication ean be regarded as useful, and in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, as it relates to our own interests— 
we esteem it as an object of vital importance, inasmuch 
as it will become an out-let for the surplus products of 
one of the most extensive districts of fertile country in the 
United States, or perhaps in the world, which has been 
heretofore so circumscribed in its operations by its isolat- 
ed situation, that its energies have never been developed 
and brought into operation. But whilst all these advan- 
tages will confessedly result, insome degree, to us from 
this contemplated improvement, admitting it to term ‘nate 
at the Ohio river, yet it would be found to contribute to 
the interest of those whose capital is employed in the 
scheme, as well as to our own, to extend the work to 
some point on the Great Miami valley; and, with a view 
'o its ultimate prosecution, still farther, as the wealth 
and popylation of the country shall justify the measure. 





It is more particularly thé business of the committee, 
at this time, to endeavor to identify the commercial itite- 
terests of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company with 
those of the state of Ohio, in this truly interesting and 
splendid enterprize, and with a view to this object, yon 
will permit us to present to you some of the facts which 
have operated upon our minds in forming our conclusions 
on this momentous subject. 

It will be remembered by you, that the state of Ohio, 
perhaps one of the most fertile in the world, in propor- 
tion to its geographical limits, is interseeted, in part, by 
three rivers running from north to south, and emptying 
into the Ohio. The Big Miami passes through its west- 
ern boundary, the Scioto through its centre, and the 
Muskingum through that part of it, lying between the 


Scioto and its eastern boundary—it beine bounded on th 
south and east by the Ohio. a 4 ad 


The legislature of the state has taken measures to con- 
struct a canal down the Miami, frem Dayton to Cincin- 
nati, as well as from Cleaveland on lake Erie, to Ports- 
mouth, at the mouth of the Scioto, and the Muskingum, 
can be rendered navigable at a small expense. The Bal- 
timore and Ohio rail road, in the event of its being exe 
tended tothe great valley of the Miami, will cross the 
Ohio canal, and reach as far as the canal intersecting the 
country from Dayton to Cincinnati, and its route will ap- 
proach very near to the mouth of the Muskingum. 


The relative situation of this rail road, with these out- 
lets of the commerce of the country, will be such, in our 
a apt as to secure to it much the largest proportion 
of the commerce of the state of Ohio, atall seasons of the 
year; and more particularly, during that season when the 
passage of steam boats on the Ohio will be obstructed, in 
consequence of low water, as well as during that portion 
of it when the navigation on the northern route will be 
impeded by ice, so that in this grand scheme, may be con- 
centrated all the subordinate means which the enterprize 
ofthe state of Ohio may hereafter adopt, for extending 
her commerce. We wish to impress upon your minds 
the importance of the consideration just urged, to the 
interest of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, 
with which object permit us to suggest some other views 
eonnected with this subject. The country, or a conside- 
rable portion of it, through which the contemplated rail 
way will pass from Baltimore to the Ohio, is mountainous 
and barren, and therefore capable of furnishing, compa- 
ratively, a small surplus for the Baltimore market: sup- 
pose then, the road terminates at the Ohio, under the 
state of things which will, in all probability exist, ina 
few years, what assurance can Baltimore have of profit- 


ing by the commerce of Ohio, or any of the country west 
or south of Ohio? 


Our own canals will convey our products to the Ohio 
river on the one hand, and to lake Erie on the other; and 
although there are objections to both those routes to 
market, yet we shall be compelled to-adopt them in pre- 
ference to encountering the necessary land carriage over 
bad roads which is to bring us to the point on the Ohio 
river where your rail way terminates. If the produce of 
Ohio should be compelled to enter the Ohio river at the 
mouth of the Scioto, and at the mouth of the Miami, 
what assurance has the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
company, that this road will continue to be the route for 
its transportation? Suppose Virginia should prosecute 
her schemes of connecting the waters of the Chesapeake 
bay with those of the west, by canals or rail ways from 
Richmond to Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the great 
Kenhawa; why would not all the produce which might 
be embarked on the Ohio river take that destination, in- 
stead of pursuing its course up a difficult and tedious 
river navigation to get to the Baltimore rail way; more 
particularly as the Virginia route would be greatly short 
of the one under contemplation? ; 

In this point of view, it becomes important to your in- 
terests, first, to strike the Ohio river at as low a point as 
possible, and secondly, if the trade of Ohio, Kentucky 


and Indiana, be considered important to the success of 


this great undertaking, that you should extend it into the 
interior of the country, so as to make it our interest not 
to enter the Olio river with any of the products of the 
country between the point at which the rail way will 
cross it and its proposed termination—-the Miami valley. 


———— 
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Once secure to yourselves this trade, which in a short 
time, of itself, will indemnify you for the expense of the 
road, and it becomes a permanent source of profit, of 
which you could not be deprived by any competitor: but 
in the event of your terminating the road at the Ohio, 
New York will compete with you and you may find to 
the interest of your road a still more formidable com- 
petitor in some future work which Virginia has it in con- 
templation to establish, as we think she has manifested, 
by restricting you in relation to the termination of your 
road. We believe that if the Baltimore rail road be ex- 
tended to the valley of the Miami, the obstacles to the 
navigation of that part of the Ohio river between Cincin- 
nati and the mouth of the litthe Kenhawa, will drive a 
very large proportion of the trade of the river to the 
rail road; and we believe, also, that the trade which 
must take the canal, and pass over the lake through the 
New York canal to that city, in the event of your road 
terminating at the Ohio river, will take the other desti- 
nation and be transported to Baltimore, if the facility of 
the rail way could be obtained. ‘The present advantages 
which would result to Baltimore from becoming at once 
the mart of our surplus products, increased asthey would 
be by a knowledge of the fact, that we should have an 
easy, cheap and expeditious means of transporting them 
to agood market, would be almost beyond calculation. 
But when we look forward to the state of things which 
would in a few years be produced here by this rail way, 
and the auxiliary improvements to which that would give 
rise, we are perfectly at a loss fer data upon which to 
make any thing like a rational calculation. 

We may, however, we think. hazard the opinion, that 
if this rail way be continued through Ohio, operating as 
it will upon an area of many millions of square miles, of 
as fertile soil as perhaps the world can furnish, and co- 
vered by a population of four millions of people, whose 
surplus products it will control, the effect of its opera- 
tion, as connected with this state alone, will be to double 
the wealth and population of the city of Baltimore in 
twenty years, besides contributing greatly to the aggran- 
dizement and wealth of the individuals embarked in the 
enterprize. The foregoing area few of a long catalogue 
of considerations which might be urged in favor of the 
extension of this truly great, laudable and national enter- 
prize which, whilst it is calculated to immortalize its 
projectors, will place the national character of the state 
of Maryland upon proudly pre-eminent grounds, and 
confer upon the city of Baltimore commercial advan- 
tages enabling it to compete with the great emporium of 
the United States. 

If our anticipations, which we think are based upon 
rational data, approaching very nearly to mathematical 
demonstration, are to be only half realized, it would un- 
questionably be to the interest of the company to extend 
the work in accordance with the views of the meeting 
whose interests we represent. Permit us to present some 
views, by way of drawing your attention to the subject, as 
it regards the difficulties which would have tobe encoun- 
tered, and the expense incurred in the prosecution of the 
work. The surface over which this road would pass, is per- 
haps surpassed by no district of the same extent in the 
world, for the prosecution ofa work of this kind, It is com- 
paratively level, and obstructed by very few rivers, or 
water courses of any kind,—forming obstacles to the 
completion of the road, upon the easicst and most eco- 
nomical terms. 

In relation to the surface over which the road would 
pass, we presume there would be no difficulty. The 
country between the Ohio and the valley of the Miami, 
will furnish, in great abundance, and of good quality, 
the materials necessary for the construction of the rail 
way. From the Ohio river to the valley of the Scioto, 
are found inexhaustable beds of stone coal, and we doubt 
not but further researches will develope the fact, that 
coal exists between the Scioto valley and the valley of 
the Miami and, also between the Miamiand the valley 
of Mississippi. Stone and gravel of the best qualities for 
all the purposes of the rail way, will be found on the ground 
over which the road will pass, and iron from the furnaces 
of Ohio and Kentucky, can be obtained for the structure of 
it on advantageous terms. The fertility of the soil, and 
consequent abundance of all the necessaries of life are such, 
that the expense of sustaining the laborers necessary to 


————__ 


construct the work, would in all probability be less 
almost any other part of the +o. The etituinee ca 
facilities which we have glanced at ina very summary way 
we think is sufficient to establish the fact, that the road *h 
be constructed at the least practicable ex nse; and we 
are pertectly certain, that upona full and thorough inyes. 
tigation of the subject, you will agree with us in opinioy 
that the extension of the road will contribute most essen. 
tially to the pecuniary interests of the capitalists embarked 
in the enterprize. Should this be your determinatioy 
any information which this committee may be able to 
communicate upon the subject will be promptly transmit. 
ted to you, upon your wishes being made known to them, 


Respectiully yours, 
WM. CREIGHTON, jr. 
DUNCAN McARTHUR 
JOSEPH SILL, ‘ 
NATHANIEL SAWYIER 
ISAAC CURD, 
J. T. WORTHINGTON, 


Office of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Compan, 
June 30th, 1827. a 

GENTLEMEN: Your communication under date of the 
14th inst. addressed to the president and directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company, is received ani 
has been submitted to the board. 

The deep and lively mterest so generally manifeste( 
by our brethren of the west towards the undertaking iy 
which we are embarked, and the expression of approbi- 
tion and good will which is displayed in relation to it, 
throughout all parts of our country, cannot fail to inspire 
us with mereased ardor in the pursuit of the important 
object, and a firmer confidence in its early and complet: 
success. Only afew months have yet elapsed since we 
first began to collect information for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the practicability of constructing a rail road from 
the city of Baltimore to some eligible point on the Ohio 
river: the necessary acts of incorporation have, during 
this short period, been passed; the company have been 
duly organized, and an extensive mass of highly valuable 
facts obtained. The directors are sensible of the magni- 
tude of the work in which they are about to engage, an( 
fully aware that great labor and perseverance will be re- 
quired to carry it through; yet they perceive no reason 
to doubt of its practicability, with a judicious application 
of the means to be employed. They, however, deem it 
necessary, previous to taking any important step, to use 
all the means in their power to procure such additional 
information as, with that already in their possession, will 
enable them to decide with safety upon the course they 
should pursue in regard to the location of the route and 
the application of the moving power upon it—these be- 
ing almost the only points upon which the board now fee! 
a deficiency of intelligence. 

By reference to a report lately received from a com- 
mittee appointed to examine the rail roads in operation in 
the states of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, a copy 
whereof L enclose, you will perceive that measures are 
about to be taken to gain this information with as little 
delay as possible, and we confidently hope we shall in a 
few months, be in a situation to make a safe and success 
ful commencement of the enterprize. Our charter, : 
copy of which I also enclose, requries that the first ef- 
forts of the company be directed to the construction of 
the proposed road, trom Baltimore toa point on the 
east bank of the Ohio river. 

The company being restricted by the state of Virginis 
from passing below the mouth of the little Kenhawa, and 
the legislature of Pennsylvania not having granted a pas 
sage through that state, our choice of a course for the 
road is consequently limited. It will be extremely in- 
portant both to this company, and to the immense dis 
trict of country directly iaterested in the enterprize, ths 
a spot where we shall intersect the Ohio river, should be 
seleeted which will afford the greatest advantage as a de- 
pot for the trade of the west; and that it be also at a suil- 
able place, whence the road may hereafter be most bene: 
ficially extended. It is the earnest desire of the company 
to ascertain this point, and to approach it with their roa! 
as near as the localities of the country will permit. We 
are highly gratified to perceive the zeal whichour bre 
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ation of the road, and when the work shall have been 
completed to the Ohio river, as originally contemplated, 
the company indulge in the gratifying hope that the supe- 
rior advantages of this mode of intercommuniecation, be- 
tween distant inland countries will be so fully established 
as to authorize the extension of the route far beyond its 
present proposed termination, and there can be no doubt, 
should this anticipation be realized, that the citizens of 
Baltimore will most readily co-operate with their western 
friends, in continumg the read to the utmost point to 
which its usefulness can be carried. 
The government of the United States, justly appreci- 
ating the importance of the contemplated improvement, 
have extended to this company a most liberal and friend- 
ly patronage, and have rendered to us much valuable aid 
by furnishing several topographical engineers with their 
respective brigades, to assist in making the necessary 
preliminary surveys. These officers are on the point of 
commencing their examinations, and we hope by the 
time our other arrangements will have been completed 
we shall have gained a sufficient stock of information, to 
enable us safely to begin the execution of the work, and 


‘to pursue it to an early and judicious completion. I 


shall at all times be gratified to receive any information 
from you, which you oy deem of sufficient importance 
to communicate, and in the mean time permit me to as- 
sure you of my sincere and respectful esteem and regard, 
P. E. THOMAS, President. 

William Creighton, jr. ) 
Dunean McArthur, 
Joseph Sill, 

Nathaniel Sawyier, 
Isaac Curd, 

James T. Worthington. ) 


MR. CLAY AND GENERAL JACKSON, 
The following address of gen. Jackson in reply to Mr. 
Clay’s denial, is extracted trom the Nashville Repub- 
lican. 


‘Committee. 








TO THE PUBLIC, 

A letter addressed by me to Mr. Carter Beverley of 
Virginia, has lately, without any consent, agency, or 
wish on my part, found its way into the newspapers, ac- 
companied by a statement over the signature of H. Clay, 
contradicting and denying, not any thing [ have written, 
but that which he himself makes me to say. It is not 
the interpretation given by him to my letter, but my 
own language and my own statement, that I am called 
upon to defend, and expect to vindicate. rT 

To explain the manner in which my opinions have 
found their way into the journals of the day, seems, in 
the first place, to be due both to the public and myself. 
Mr. Beverley, being ona visit to my house, requested to 
know of me, other gentlemen being present, whether 
the overtures heretofore imputed to Mr. Clay were well 
founded, and if I had a knowledge of any of the facts my- 
self. J answered him candidly, being unable, as unwil- 
ling, to refuse telling things [ had heard and knew to be 
true. A letter detailing our conversation, shortly after- 
wards obtained publicity in the ‘‘North Carolina Jour- 
nal,” printed at- Fayetteville. On the 15th of May last, 
from Louisville, Kentucky, a communication was ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. Beverley, stating, what before I 
had not known, that he was the writer of this F ayette- 
ville letter. He explained the reasons for his having re- 
peated the conversation, and requested to be informed, 
it in any thing he had mis-quoted or mis-conceived my 
meaning. ‘ 

Under such circumstances, concealment and silence 
might have seemed mere affectation, or indeed something 
of a different and even worse character. Publicity hav- 
ing been given to the conversation, and an appeal made 
to me for its aceuracy,[ felt it to be due to Mr. Beverley, 
that nothing of fabrication should be imputed to him, and 
to myself, that what I had stated should be correctly un- 
derstood. Accordingly, on the 6th of June, and in reply 
to his ofthe 15th of May, I addressed him a letter of 
which the public are already possessed. How, and by 
what means, it found its way into the columns of a news- 

vaper, Mr. Beverley has explained; he states to me, that 
fe gave it into the hands of Mr. Noah Zane, of Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, at his own earnest request, for perusal, un- 
dera pledge of honor, that it should be returned; and 





with no expectation that any copy of it was to be retain- 
ed. ‘That on his applymg for, and demanding the letter, 
it was refused to be restored, until two copies should be 
made. He proceeds to say. 

*‘Mr. Zane, an old and most respectable gentleman, 
asked the loan of your letter asa favor; and contrary te 
all custom and propriety in such cases, he in conjune: 
tion with Mr. Clay and his friends, took copies of it, with: 
out my knowledge or privity m any way, and withow 
asking my leave to do so. Soon as | understood that 
such was the use they were making of it,-I demanded of 
Mr. Zane the letter, and remonstrated inst the un- 
precedented course they were taking. He refused to 
restore it to me, most peremptorily, until they had sa- 
tisfied themselves by furnishing to Mr. Clay one copy, 
and reserving gnother for their own use.” 

The original conversation referred to, and the above 
extract of a letter from Mr. Beverley at Wheeling, dated 
25th, 1827, are presented to show that I have not, as is 
charged, ‘‘placed myself in the attitude of a publie ac- 
cuser,”’ and that whatever publicity has been given to 
this transaction, has arisen frdva no agency or procure- 
ment of mine; and that Mr. Clay, in fact, has himself 
held the matter up to public gaze. In doing this, he 
should have quoted what I had written accurately and 
fairly; for then, the text and his commentary would 
have suited together; at present his contradiction is a 
something suggested by himself, and is not contained in 
my letter. 

The statement contained in my letter to Mr. Beverley, 
is this: that, in January 1825, a member of congress of 
high respectability, visited me one morning and observ- 
ed—“‘he had been informed by the friends of Mr. Clay, 
that the friends of Mr. Adams had made overtures to 
them, saying, if Mr. Clay and his friends would unite in 
aid of the election of Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay should be 
secretary of state; that the friends of Mr. Adams were 
urging as a reason to induce the friends of Mr. Clay to 
accede to this proposition, that if1 was elected president, 
Mr. Adams would be continued secretary of state, (inu- 
nendo, there would be no room for Kentucky )—that the 
friends of Mr. Clay stated, the west did not wish to se- 
parate from the west, and if f would say, or permit any 
of my confidential friends to say, that in ease I was elect- 
ed president, Mr. Adams should not be continued secre- 
tary of state, by a complete union of Mr. Clay and his 
friends, they would put an end to the presidential con- 
test in one hour; and he was of opinion it was right to 
fight such intriguers with their own weapons.” 

This disclosure was made to me by Mr. James Buch- 
anan, a member of congres, from Pennsylvania, a gen- 
tleman of the first respectability and intelligence. The 
evening before, he had communicated, substantially, the 
same proposition to major Eaton, my colleague in the se- 
nate, with a desire warmly manifested that he should 
communicate with me, and ascertain my views on the 
subject. This he declined doing, suggesting to Mr. 
Bucuanan that he, as well as himself, could converse with 
me, and ascertain my opinion on the matter; though, from 
his knowledge of me, he thought he could well conjec- 
ture my answer—that I would enter into no engagements 
whatever. It was the morning succeding this interview, 
after major Eaton had objected to converse with me on 
the subject, and before [had set out from my lodgings 
tor the capitol, that Mr. Buchanan came to visit me and 
when the conversation I have stated took place. The 
answer returned, has already been published, and need 
not be here repeated. 

To bethus approached by a gentleman of Mr. Buch- 
anan’s high character and standing, with an apology 
proffered at the time for what he was about to re- 
mark to me—one who, as I understood, had always, 
to that moment, been on familar and friendly terms with 
Mr. Clay, assuring me that on certain terms and condi- 
tions being assented to on my part, then, ‘by an union 
of Mr. Clay and his friends, they would put an end to 
the presidential contest in one howr,”? what other con- 
clusion or inference was to be made, than that he spoke 
by authority, either of Mr. Clay himself, or some of his 
confidential friends. The character of Mr. Buchanan, 


with me, forbids the idea that he was acting on his own 
responsibility, or that under any cireumstances he could 
have been induced to propose an arrangement unless 
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possessed of satisfactory assurances, that, if accepted, it 
would be carried fully into effect. A weak mind would 
seldom or ever be thus disposed to act, an intelligent one 
never. 

Under all the circumstances, appearing at the time, I 
did not resist the impression that Mr. Buchanan, had ap- 
proached me on the cautiously submitted proposition of 
some authorised person; and therefore in giving him my 
answer, did request him ‘‘to say to Mr. Clay and his 
friends,”? what that answer had been. Whether the 
communication was made to Mr. Clay and his friends, 
I know not, this, though, I do know, that while the opin- 
ions and course of Mr. Clay as to the election, were but 
matter of conjecture with many, at and before this time, 
very shortly after this conversation took place, his, and 
his friends’ opinions became, forthwith, matter of certain- 
ty and general knowledge. Still Ihave not said, nor do 
I now say that the proposal made to me was ‘‘with the 

rivity and consent” of Mr. Clay, nor either have I 
said that his friends in congress made propositions to me. 

These are Mr. Clay’s interpretations of my letter to 
Mr. Beverley, and not what my letter itself contains, 
What I have stated are the facts of a conversation be- 
tween myself and a member of congress of high re- 
spectability. The conclusions and inferences from that 
eonversation—the time—manner—and all the cireum- 
stances satisfied my mind that it was not unauthorised— 
So Ihave thought and so I still think: and yet | again re- 
peat, that in this supposition I may have possibly done 
Mr. Clay injustice—If he’ shall be able to sustain the 
averments he has made, and acquit himself of any par- 
ticipation and agency in the matter, | beg leave to assure 
him that so far from affording me pain, it will give me 
pleasure—I certainly can have no desire that the charac- 
ter of my country, through the acts of a prominent citi- 
zen, shall rest under any serious imputation for the ho- 
nor of that country, I should greatly prefer that any in- 
ference I have made may turn out to be ill-founded. 

Mr. Clay declares his great satisfaction that this mat- 
ter has at last been brought to light, and to public conside- 
ration. He feels rejoiced ‘‘that a specific accusation by 
a responsible accuser, has atlength appeared.” ‘Too this 
a passing notice is due. 

it must be recollected, that in consequence ofa letter 
from Mr. George Kremer, in January, 1825, an inquiry 
was set on foot in congress, upon the application of Mr. 
Clay himself. 

On this memorable occasion, of guilt imputed on the 
one hand, and innocence maintained on the other, Mr. 
M’Dnufiie, it will be recollected, submitted for considera- 
tion to the house of representatives, as matter of in- 
struction to the committee, the following resolution: 

“That the said committee be instructed to inquire 
whether the friends of Mr. Clay have hinted that they 
would fight for those who would pay best, or any thing 
to that effect; and whether overtures were said tu have 
been made by the friends of Adams to the friends of Mr. 
Clay, offering him the appointment of secretary of state 
tor his aid to elect Mr. Adams; and whether the friends 
of Mr. Clay gave this information to the friends of Jack- 
son, and hinted that if his friends would offer the same 
price they would close with them; and whether Henry 
Clay has transferred or resolved to transfer his interest 
to John Q. Adams; and whether it was said and believed, 
that, asa consideration for this abandonment of duty to 
his constituents, Clay was to be appointed secretary of 
state, and that the said committee be authorized to send 
for persons and papers, and to compel the persons se 
sent for to answer upon oath.” 

Now here is a resolution, officially submitted, cover- 
ing more than the ground of my communication to Mr. 
Beverley; and resting in connexion with an accusation 
publicly charged in the newspapers: and yet, Mr. Clay 
at this late period, professes to be rejoiced, that ‘‘a spe- 
cifie accusation by a responsible accuser, has at length 
appeared.” Certainly more than two years ago, an ac- 
cuser respectable, and an accusation specific were both 
before him, were both within his reach, and might have 
been met, had he been at all disposed to the interview, or 
rejoiced at the prospect of meeting an accuser. Had 
Mr. McDuffie believed the charge groundless and untrue, 
he is aman of two high sense of honor to have pressed 
upon the consideration of the committee, an instruction 





}elothed in the pointed phraseology that this is, nor can, 
it be inferred, that in a matter so serious, the friends of 
Mr. Clay would have voted against extending this asked 
for power to the committee.—An innocent man, before 
an impartial tribunal, fears not to meet the exercise of 
any power that competent authority gives; and far less 
should he distrust that exercise when in the hands of 
correct and honorable men. 

Innocence never seeks for safety through eovert ways 
and hidden ambuscades; she fights by day and in the open 

lain, and proud in her own strength meets her enemy 
earlessly. In the proposition submitted by Mr. McDut- 
fie, there was nothing to alarm, nothing that innocence 
should have doubted about; it was neither more nor less, 
than a call ofthe attention of the committee to particular 
inquiries, with an application for power to ferret out the 
truth, through an appeal to the oath of those who might 
be called upon to depose before them. 

Without documents, and unacquainted with the num- 
ber of Mr. Clay’s friends in the house, I cannot assert 
that they were in opposition to Mr. McDuffie’s resolu- 
tion. Yet it is obvious that the mfluence he possessed, 
would have been amply sufficient to produce a different 
result had Mr. Clay been at ail desirous that a different 
one should have been produced. ‘Theresolution contain- 
ed strong imputations, and serious charges—Mr. Clay 
and his friends were both implicated. Can it be presum- 
ed, under such a state of general excitement, that, if Mr. 
Clay desired it, he could not have found present and at 
hand, some friend to ask in his behalf, that the resolu- 
tion should be adopted and full powers extended to the 
committee! And, moreover, can it be thought, that 
such an indulgence, if desired by Mr. Clay, or any of 
his friends, could or would have been denied? And yet, 
it was denied, inasmuch as the resolution was rejected, 
andthe power asked for, vefused to the committee. 

A solicitude to find ‘‘a specific accusation, by a re- 
sponsible accuser,”” could not have been so seriously en- 
tertained then, as it is earnestly expressed now, or else 
so excellent an opportunity being afforded to encounter 
both, both could not Lave been so carelessly regarded— 
so contemned, and so thrown away. <A controversy with 
me canno more disclose or render apparent Mr. Clay’s 
innocence, than could the controversy placed within his 
reach two and a half years ago; and yet, while the one 
was avoided, or at any rate not embraced with a geal 
corresponding with the necessity of the occasion at the 
prospects presented by the other, exeeeding joy seems 
to be manifested. ‘Then, as now a specific accusation, 
was before him. ' 

One further remark and I am done, with a hope that, 
on this subject, I may not be under the necessity of 
again appearing in the newspapers. In saying what | 
have, all the circumstances considered, [ have felt it 
was due to myself and to the public. My wish would 
have been, to avoid having any thing to say or to do in 
this matter, from an apprehension well conceived, that 
persons willnot be wanting, who may charge whatever is 
done, to a desire to effect others, and benefit myself. 
My own feelings, though, are of higher importance and va- 
lue to me, than the opmion of those who impose censure 
were it isbelieved notto be deserved. Ihave been actuat- 
ed by no such design, nor governed by any such considera- 
tion. The origin—the beginning of this matter, was at 
my own house and fire side; where surely a freeman may 
be permitted to speak on — topics, without having 
ascribed to him improper designs. I have not gone into 
the highways and market placesto proclaim my opinions, 
and in this, feel that I have differed from some, who, even 
at public dinner tables, have not scrupled to consider me 
as a legitimate subject for a speech, and the entertain- 
ment of the company. Yet, for this, who has heard 
me complain? No one. Trusting to the justice of an intel- 
ligent people, I have been content to rely for security on 
their decision, against the countless assaults and slan- 
ders, which are sought so repeatedJy to be palmed upon 
them, without seeking to present myself in my own de- 
fence; and still less, to become, ‘‘the responsible accu- 
ser” of Mr. Clay, or any other person. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Hermitage, July 18th, 1827. 
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